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Our Contributors 


Barbara Catton, our versatile Executive Secretary, in response to our request, wrote an 
enlightening brief history of our Association and its recent change in name for this first issue 
of the Journal in which the new name of our organization appears. 


Morris Krugman, Assistant Superintendent in Charge of the Bureau of Education and 
Vocational Guidance, Board of Education of the City of New York, developed, especially for 
our Journal, his significant idea that progress in reading and mental health are basic to all 
other aspects of the school program, and supported his thesis with experimental evidence. 


Mrs. Mary S. Reed, Head of Reading Clinics, Long Beach, California, in showing the 
relation between the reading clinic and the guidance program has also high-lighted important 
principles underlying both reading and guidance, as for example, looking below the surface of 
behavior to discover multiple causes of any difficulty, encouraging the student to make his own 
diagnosis and set specific goals for himself, and using intensive work with individual cases to 
help teachers and specialists learn about all students. 


David L. Shepherd who has served for several years as Reading Consultant in the junior 
and senior high schools of Norwalk Connecticut, and is moving on to larger responsibilities 
as Director of Reading in the Charlotte, North Carolina Public Schools, described “The Role 
of the Reading Consultant,” which parallels closely the role of the Guidance Director. The 
steps described in this article—encouraging readiness in teachers and waiting for receptivity, 
developing the program cooperatively, giving practical assistance at the request of the teachers, 
and using the team approach—all equally apply to the guidance consultant. 


Helen B. Carey, reading teacher at the South Philadelphia High School, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, contributed the article “Guidance and Reading at South Philadelphia High 
School” which shows the place of the reading teacher in the school’s guidance program as 
well as something of the relationship existing among the various members of the school’s 
guidance personnel. 


Two of the “twin column” type of article featured in the March issue and omitted be- 
cause of lack of space, are included here. They are by Ruth Hier, formerly Assistant Prin- 
cipal, Rhodes High School, Cleveland, and her student Alice Olson, and Mary Isabel Omer, 
Research Associate, Stephens College, Missouri and two of her students, Prentice Brannan 
and Sidne Koons. 


Florence A. Fromm, Dean of Girls, Upper Darby Junior High School, Upper Darby, 
Pennsylvania, emphasizes the positive approach of discipline through the environment and 
gives some detail of an orientation program that helps students to make a good initial adjust- 
ment to junior high school. 


Frances S. Goodsell, Dean, Newtown High School, Newtown, Connecticut, reports the 
highlights of a panel discussion on “Counseling and Discipline,” excerpts from which are 
given here. 


Marguerite Lapham, Dean of Girls, Harvey High School, Painesville, Ohio, at the 
National Convention presented an inclusive, theoretically sound, and eminently practical point 
of view regarding “evaluating, recording, and reporting pupil growth and development,” 
which we are glad to include here as an article. 
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Our Association in Review 


BARBARA CATTON 


In 1957 the National Education 
Association will celebrate its Centen- 
nial. It is a time for looking back and 
for looking forward; a time to take 
pride in the past and courage for the 
future. As a department of the NEA, 
the National Association of Women 
Deans and Counselors may well use 
the occasion to review its own story, 
for it was at the NEA convention in 
July, 1916, that the first “Conference 
of Deans of Women in Connection 
with the National Education Associa- 
tion” was held. At this meeting a 
formal organization was effected, and 
the association established there has 
continued in unbroken succession to 
the present day. 


The Pioneers 


Even before the founders took 
their historic action in the summer of 
1916, the early deans of women had 
recognized the need of mutual counsel 
as they felt their way in their new 
positions. 

Marion Talbot, the great pioneer 
dean who served the University of 
Chicago for 32 years, took the lead 
in calling together deans from Mid- 
western institutions as early as 1902. 
Such conferences continued, usually 
at two year intervals, throughout the 
early years of the century. Beginning 
in 1911, it was the custom of the 
deans attending the national meetings 
of the Association of Collegiate Alum- 


nae (now the American Association of 
University Women) to hold a con- 
ference in connection with such con- 
ventions, chiefly for the discussion of 
academic and curricular matters. This 
was done with the cordial help and 
sponsorship of the ACA. While 
neither of these movements led di- 
rectly to the formation of the perma- 
nent professional organization as we 
now know it, they were straws in the 
wind, and the early leaders who were 
still active welcomed the launching of 
the new venture in 1916. 

Meanwhile, more deans of women 
were being appointed. A group of 
young deans studying for higher de- 
grees at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in the summer of 1915 
met together once a week for informal 
discussion of their several problems. 
Here under the leadership of Dean 
Kathryn S. McLean (now Mrs. Ellis 
L. Phillips) was born the conviction 
that a professional organization was 
essential to the development of this 
important new field. 

To quote an early report, “those 
who first thought through this organi- 
zation realized also a very fundamen- 
tal fact, that to rear a new building 
without a sure, tried foundation is 
perilous. This in mind we began to 
write the National Education Associa- 
tion which was to meet by happy 
chance in New York [the next] sum- 
mer, asking for permission to meet 
with them, and to be mentioned on 
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their program; a privilege which we 
felt would give us the necessary edu- 
cational standing.” 

Thus the first meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Deans of Women 
was held at Teachers College on July 
6, 1916, as part of the program of 
the National Education Association. 
Fifty deans became members of the 
new organization, elected Mrs. Phil- 
lips as president, and petitioned the 
NEA for departmental status. The 
program of that first meeting and the 
events of the early years of the Asso- 
ciation have been well described by 
Mrs. Phillips in a recent JouRNAL 
article.” 


The First Decade 


When Dean Florence Purington of 
Mount Holyoke College called the 
convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women to order on 
February 22, 1926, she was serving as 
president of a young but vigorous or- 
ganization that had shown remarkable 
progress in ten years. From a total of 
50 in 1916 the membership had 
grown to 980; in contrast to the in- 
come of $59.60 in 1919 (the first 
year for which there are records), the 
Treasurer’s report for 1925-26 
showed receipts of $3,748.00; a year- 
book had been issued since 1923, and 
a small bulletin was being planned; 
there were committees on research, 
publications, relations to other organi- 
zations, and student health. Twenty- 


1Report of Committee on History of the National 
Association of Deans of Women. Washington: The 
Association, 1926, pp. 17-18. (Out of print) 

2Kathryn S. Phillips, “Beginnings,? Journal of 
the National Association of Deans of Women, Vol. 
16, No. 4, June, 1953, pp. 143-145. 


four state associations of deans had 
been formed. 

The 1926 convention program 
listed topics that have a prophetic 
ring, even though the phraseology in 
some instances may sound quaint to 
modern ears: 


Personnel Work: Its Relation to the Student in 
College 

Should the University Curriculum be Read- 
justed for Women Students? 

The Maladjusted Student 

Requirements for Admission to College 

Student Living Conditions and Their Effects 
on Character and Morals 

The High School Dean—Her Varied Oppor- 
tunities for Service 

Preparation Offered by Educational Institu- 
tions for the Work of Dean 

Definite Training in the Appreciation of 
Beauty and Its Function in Human Happi- 
ness 

The Dean’s Responsibility to Secure Ideal 
Health Conditions for Her Students 

New Developments in Education for Women, 
from the International Viewpoint 


Perhaps the two most important 
developments in this first decade were 
the inclusion of high school deans in 
the membership and the close atten- 
tion paid to the qualifications and 
training of the dean. As early as 1918 
a dean of girls appeared on the con- 
ference program, and the report of 
the 1921 meeting carries a paper by 
Romiett Stevens of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, on “The Pro- 
gram of a Dean of Girls: Its Admin- 
istrative, Academic, and Social Con- 
tent.” Much attention was given to 
the development of the position of 
dean of girls, and resolutions were 
passed urging boards of education and 
school superintendents to appoint such 
officers in their schools. 


A paper by Sarah Sturtevant in the 
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1924 Yearbook on the qualifications 
and training of the dean, and the pub- 
lication by the Association in 1926 of 
The Vocation of Dean, a pamphlet 
written by Ruth Merrill and Helen 
Bragdon, are evidence of the high 
professional level of the studies in 
this area. At its meeting in Septem- 
ber, 1925, the Executive Committee 
agreed that one of the chief efforts of 
the Association should be to encour- 
age the establishment of training 
courses by universities, for the prepa- 
ration of deans and advisers. The Re- 
search Committee reported at the 
1926 convention on its study of exist- 
ing graduate training courses. 

Not content to be satisfied with 
their very solid achievements of the 
first ten years, the members at the 
1926 convention took a long step into 
the future by voting their approval of 
the appointment of a committee to in- 
vestigate the possibility of securing 
permanent headquarters and the em- 
ployment of a secretary. 


Struggle and Growth 


In the twelve years after 1926 the 
Association met some of its greatest 
difficulties and recorded some of its 
most remarkable triumphs. The pe- 
riod began with the establishment of 
a national office in Washington, D. C. 
and the appointment of a part-time 
secretary. First housed in the head- 
quarters building of the American As- 
sociation of University Women, the 
office was moved in 1931 to the head- 
quarters of the National Education 
Association, where it has remained 
ever since. By that time the Associa- 
tion had been able to place its secre- 
tary on a full-time basis. Dean Dor- 


othy Stimson of Goucher College, 
who was president at the time the of- 
fice was established, described it as “a 
change from a purely voluntary or- 
ganization, with records kept in a box 
under the treasurer’s bed and shipped 
around the country every two years 
as a new treasurer was elected, to a 
professional one. Reporting to the 
members at the 1927 convention, 
Dean Stimson said: 


This year our task has been to conserve 
[our] fine spirit of devoted volunteer work and 
at the same time relieve these workers of 
some of the drudgery developed by sheer in- 
crease in numbers, This meant building up 
a simple but adequate machinery to carry the 
business of the Association and take over some 
of the routine detail so as to free the com- 
mittees in their service from work that a paid 
official might readily handle. .. In the process 
we find we have only begun to use the po- 
tentialities of our headquarters. . . Its possi- 
bilities are limited only by the funds available 
for its support.* 


In her first annual report, the sec- 
retary said: “Correspondence started 
as soon as the members learned of the 
opening of the office, and has con- 
tinued steadily.”” (The present secre- 
tary would like to remark that it 
hasn’t stopped since! ) 

In the yearbooks, bulletins, reports, 
and convention programs of these 
years one can trace the steady growth 
of professional accomplishments and 
attitudes. The Research Committee 
kept the members up-to-date with re- 


8Twenty-Five Years in Review,” Journal of the 
National Association of Deans of Women, Vol. 4, No. 
3, March, 1941, p. 118. 

4National Association of Deans of Wemen: 1927 
Yearbook. Washington, D. C. Published by the As- 
sociation, 1927, p. 36. 

SIbid., p. 39. 
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views of published investigations re- 
lating to deans’ work; more and more 
members were reporting on studies of 
concrete problems they had made in 
their own situations; specialists from 
related fields were brought in to de- 
scribe new developments and proce- 
dures. A few universities had estab- 
lished graduate training programs, 
and provision for student membership 
was made in the Association’s By- 
Laws in 1929. Total membership 
grew to 1000 in 1930. The Associa- 
tion could regard itself as a going con- 
cern, assured of the loyalty of its 
members and the respect of the edu- 
cational world. 


It was well that this was so, for the 
depression of the early 1930’s was a 
time of crisis for organizations as well 
as for individuals and institutions. It 
was inevitable that membership would 
drop, as salaries were in arrears in 
many schools and colleges; the won- 
der is that it did not drop more. As 
the time approached for the annual 
meeting in St. Paul in February, 
1933, banks in many parts of the 
country had closed and some members 
were forced to cancel their reserva- 
tions for the meeting. Yet the con- 
ference was held as scheduled, even 
with diminished attendance. “En- 
thusiastic loyalty to the Association 
was the keynote of the St. Paul meet- 
ing,” wrote President Agnes Ellen 
Harris. The business sessions were 
devoted to an earnest consideration of 
how best to maintain the services of 
the organization in the face of its 
financial difficulties. Topics on the 
convention program show that in spite 
of their own hardships the members 
were thinking primarily of their stu- 
dents and how to serve them: 


The Educator and the Economic Crisis 

Student Economic Problems and the Coun- 
selor with Special Reference to Women Stu- 
dents 

Problems of Guidance in Light of the Present 
Social Forces 

Cooperative Houses 

Economics of the Campus 


By careful budgeting, an increased 
membership drive, and by personal 
sacrifices on the part of many individ- 
ual members—some of which are re- 
corded and many more implied—the 
Association managed to live within its 
income, maintain its basic services, and 
even introduce some new activities. 
Indeed, in the midst of the economic 
crisis a policies committee was ap- 
pointed to review the status of the As- 
sociation and, after a canvass of the 
membership, to recommend guide- 
lines for the future. Reporting at the 
1934 convention, Dean Irma Voigt, 
chairman of the committee, said: 


A careful consideration of the suggestions 
leads one to feel that the membership of the 
Association in general believes in the organiza- 
tion from the standpoint of material benefit, 
professional stimulation, and personal advan- 
tage and pleasure . . . one draws the conclusion 
that the National Association of Deans of 
Women holds an important place among pro- 
fessional organizations in the minds of its 
members; that there is a real reason for its 
being; and that every effort must be made to 
maintain it and to strive toward even larger 
goals.® 


By 1938 membership had increased 
substantially, the activities of the As- 
sociation had expanded, and the first 
issue of the quarterly Journat had 
appeared, perhaps the most important 
step ever taken by the Association. 


6National Association of Deans of Women, 1934 
Yearbook. Washington, D. C., Published by the Asso- 
ciation, 1934, pp. 50-51. 
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As early as 1923 the convention 
program shows a joint session with the 
National Committee of the Bureau of 
Occupations, foreshadowing the in- 
creasing cooperation with other or- 
ganizations in the rapidly expanding 
field of student personnel and guid- 
ance. From 1929 on, it became the 
custom of other personnel and guid- 
ance groups to meet in the same city 
with the Deans’ Association, overlap- 
ping with their program, and in the 
1930 Yearbook we find the first for- 
mal listing of a joint meeting. Rep- 
resentatives of NADW were appoint- 
ed to a joint committee on future 
planning, leading to the establishment 
by 1935 of the Council of Guidance 
and Personnel Associations. Affiliated 
with the Council, in addition to 
NADW, were the American College 
Personnel Association, the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, and 
similar groups. The purposes of the 
new Council were to effect a closer co- 
operation among the associations at 
work in guidance and personnel, and 
to work toward understanding and de- 
velopment of the principles and prac- 
tices and toward higher professional 
standards in this field. The pattern 
was for the cooperating organizations 
to hold their annual meetings at the 
same time and place, each one arrang- 
ing its own program but collaborating 
in several joint sessions. 

The cooperation of the Association 
was sought by many other groups. A 
1937 listing shows members serving 
on joint projects with the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
the National Association of Deans of 
Men, the Council of the Association 
of College Honorary Societies, the 
President’s Committee on College 


Hygiene, and the Rural Girl Com- 
mission. 

The organizational relationship 
most vital to the Association through- 
out its history was its status as a de- 
partment of the National Education 
Association. We have seen how the 
NEA gave a helping hand to the 
founders. For twenty years meetings 
were held under the auspices of the 
NEA’s Department of Superintend- 
ence, and the provision of office space 
in the NEA building after 1931 
meant that the Association could re- 
lease more of its funds to services to 
its members. In the crises of depres- 
sion and war, the support of the par- 
ent organization was, quite literally, 
a life-saver. Beyond the material 
benefits was the privilege of having a 
professional home in the nation’s capi- 
tal, in close contact with representa- 
tives of all areas of education. 


Maturity 


By midcentury, the Association 
could consider itself grown up. It had 
weathered the crisis of World War 
II when the ban on travel made con- 
ventions impossible, many members 
left their positions for war service, 
and a threatened serious decline in 
income was met again by the heroic 
efforts of devoted officers and the 
loyalty and generosity of tried-and- 
true members. The fledgling Jour- 
NAL, under the skillful editorship of 
Ruth Strang, had developed into an 
important professional periodical, 
serving not only as a “house organ” 
(a very important service in the war 
years when no conventions could be 
held) but making a significant con- 
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tribution to guidance literature. Mem- 
bership jumped to 1200 in 1947 and 
to 1634 by 1956. 


Under a new program of publica- 
tions the following pamphlets and 
brochures were published: 


The Dean of Girls in the High School, 1938 

The Dean of Women in the Institution of 
Higher Learning, 1938 (second edition, 
1950) 

The Head Resident on College and Univer- 
sity Campuses, 1940 

Orientation of Freshmen in Secondary Schools, 
and Orientation of Freshmen in Colleges 
and Universities, 1942 (prepared for the 
Association by the NEA Research Division) 

Residence Halls for Women Students: Admin- 
istrative Principles and Procedures, 1947 

College Residence Halls, 1950 

The Dean of Girls in the High School: A 
Symposium (reprint of material from the 
October, 1952 Journar) 

The Undergraduate Student Counselor, 1954 


Several studies of personnel posi- 
tions appeared in the Journat: “A 
High School Dean’s Professional 
Day” (March, 1946); “Overview of 
Personnel Workers in Colleges and 
Universities” (October, 1950); and 
“Eleven Years of Change in the Posi- 
tion of Dean of Women” (March, 
1951). 


During these years the Association 
gave considerable attention, in con- 
vention discussions, through commit- 
tee reports, and through the JouRNAL 
articles mentioned above, to the 
changing trends in personnel work 
and the place of women in personnel 
administration. Concern for keeping 
open the doors of opportunity for 
women was coupled, wisely, with con- 
cern for “quality of person and quali- 
ty of performance,” to quote from a 
committee report at the 1950 conven- 
tion. It was through the generosity of 


its first president, Mrs. Ellis L. Phil- 
lips, that the Association was able to 
be instrumental in the founding of the 
Commission on the Education of 
Women. 

The belief in the maturity and 
strength of the Association was ex- 
pressed most concretely, perhaps, by 
the vote in 1951 to remain an inde- 
pendent organization rather than to 
merge with the other groups of the 
old Council in the new Personnel and 
Guidance Association. Inasmuch as 
membership has increased and attend- 
ance at conventions has grown since 
that action, the belief would appear 
to be justified. 


The Past is Prologue 


One cannot examine the records of 
the Association without becoming con- 
vinced of the fact that from the very 
beginning, the emphasis has been on 
achieving high professional compe- 
tence. How can I do my job better? 
What are the potentialities of this 
work I have chosen? These were the 
questions that brought the pioneers 
together in the first place, and that 
prompted the establishment of such 
recent services as the summer work- 
shops. Some of the answers have 
come through formal study in con- 
ference programs and in publications; 
some have come through sheer osmosis 
in that “goodly fellowship” described 
so well by a recent officer.’ 


Another quality of the Association 
that stands out is the ability to assess 


7TGertrude Peabody, “Why I Enjoy The National 
Association of Deans of Women,” Journal of the 
National Association of Deans of Women, Vol. 18, 
No. 2, January, 1955. pp. 81-82. 
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the current scene, to know what were 
the issues most in need of attention. 
Titles from convention programs and 
Journat articles read like a commen- 
tary on the recent educational and 
sociological history of the country. 
The Association not only kept up with 
the times—it was always looking a 
little farther ahead. 

It was this healthy sense of reality 
that led to the change of name of the 
organization at the 1956 convention. 
With the growth of student personnel 
and guidance had come many new 
positions, many new titles. A vivid 
illustration can be found by compar- 
ing the membership lists of the 1920’s 
when “dean of women” was by far 
the most frequent title, to the current 
roster where the title appears after 
only one-third of the names. As 
long ago as 1929 we find the use of 
the term “counselor” in reference to 
the high school membership, and it 
was natural for a former president of 
the Association to speak of the mem- 
bers as “deans and counselors” when 
she was describing some of the events 
of her administration in 1937-39. 

At whatever point in time they have 
belonged to the organization, and in 
whatever kind of eudcational institu- 
tion they have served, the members 
have been concerned with administra- 
tion or counseling, or both. Thus the 
new name—National Association of 
Women Deans and Counselors—has 
roots in the past, even as it describes 
more clearly the nature of the organ- 
ization as it now exists. 


No better symbol of the history of 
the Association, and no better promise 
for the future, could be found than 
the words in the theme of the most 
recent convention: ‘‘Unchanging 
Values in a Changing World.” 





Note: In this quick survey of the Associa- 
tion’s history the names of a few officers have 
been mentioned, chiefly to pinpoint certain 
historical periods, but it has been impossible 
to name all the officers and other members who 
played important parts in the development of 
the organization. The roster of presidents is 
listed below, with the hope that the readers 
will consider them as representative of the 
many hundreds of members whose loyalty and 
service have written the story so briefly out- 
lined here. 


Presidents 


1916-20 Kathryn S. Phillips 
1920-22 Mina Kerr 
1922-23 Mary Ross Potter 
1923-25 Agnes Wells 
1925-26 Florence Purington 
1926-29 Dorothy Stimson 
1929-31 Thyrsa W. Amos 
1932-35 Agnes Ellen Harris 
1935-37 Irma E. Voigt 
1937-39 Harriet M. Allyn 
1939-41 Sarah G. Blanding 
1941-43 Alice C. Lloyd 
1945-47 Hilda Threlkeld 
1947-49 Dorothy Gebauer 
1949-51 Anna L. Rose Hawkes 
1951-53 Ruth O. McCarn 
1953-55 Lucile Allen 
1955-57 M. Eunice Hilton 








Reading Failure and Mental Health 


MORRIS KRUGMAN 


At a recent conference of reading 
specialists, mental hygiene experts 
and educators, discussion revolved 
about the relationship between school 
failure and mental health. The point 
was made, over and over again, that 
prolonged school failure, or a subject 
disability, influences adversely the 
mental health of the boy or girl ex- 
periencing such failure. In all this dis- 
cussion, no distinction was made be- 
tween failure in reading, arithmetic, 
social studies, physical sciences, art, 
music, handwork, physical activities, 
or any other educational area. All 
were tacitly accepted as of equal in- 
fluence on pupil adjustment and men- 
tal health. This conference was not 
unique in this respect. Almost univer- 
sally, a reading disability is considered 
to be merely a subject disability, not 
very different from other types of 
educational disabilities, merely re- 
quiring remedial work for its elimina- 
tion. 

A reading disability is much more 
complex than other types of educa- 
tional disabilities both in its causes and 
its effects, and is much more pervasive 
in its influence on total adjustment. 
A boy or girl with a subject disability 
other than reading can generally func- 
tion fairly successfully at school by 
compensating in other areas. A boy 
or girl (most often a boy) with a read- 
ing disability suffers from a complete 
and devastating school failure. Since 
schooling is the major occupation of 
the young, school failure is practically 
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equivalent to life failure, and there 
are no satisfactory compensations for 
life failure. 

The distinction between reading 
and other disabilities is not merely 
academic. Failure in one or more sub- 
ject areas is usually attributed to such 
factors as individual differences, trait 
differences within the individual, un- 
even development of the individual, 
or lack of interest, and is accepted by 
educators as “normal.” A profile of 
educational achievement for any stu- 
dent is, in fact, expected to be uneven, 
with peaks and valleys. Reading fail- 
ure, on the other hand, must, of neces- 
sity, depress functioning levels in all 
subject areas, and an _ educational 
achievement profile of an individual 
with reading failure will contain few 
peaks, even though educational poten- 
tial may be high. 

A reading disability, or severe re- 
tardation in reading, has the same pro- 
found influence on educational growth 
as a severe emotional involvement. 
Both limit successful functioning, 
cause feelings of inadequacy and frus- 
tration, bring about disturbed rela- 
tionships, influence outlook on life, 
and result in a variety of undesirable 
behavior manifestations. So closely 
are reading failure and mental health 
factors related, that it is frequently im- 
possible to determine which is the 
cause and which the effect without 
rather elaborate clinical study. 
Whether cause or effect, this much is 
clear: clinic studies frequently show 
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that reading failure carries with it so 
strong an emotional charge, both for 
the child and for the family, that 
many families are virtually disrupted 
by its existence. Clinic studies show 
that in many instances, children use 
reading failure as a retaliatory mecha- 
nism, usually unconsciously, for real 
or imagined wrongs. Parents make no 
secret of their disturbance over read- 
ing failure by one of their children, 
and the children, in turn, easily realize 
the value placed upon reading suc- 
cess or failure by their parents. It be- 
comes a powerful weapon in the hands 
of children when parent-child rela- 
tionships are not good. 

In a recent experiment an attempt 
was made to determine the extent to 
which the application of mental hy- 
giene principles to the learning proc- 
ess would increase the pupil’s level of 
achievement and improve his adjust- 
ment to school and home. One hun- 
dred twenty children in the fourth 
and fifth grades of ten elementary 
schools in different parts of New York 
City were selected because they func- 
tioned poorly in reading. They were 
of average or superior intelligence and 
were retarded one to five years for 
grade placement on objective tests, 
but were even more retarded in func- 
tioning in the classroom. They re- 
ceived reading instruction in small 
groups, twice weekly for 45-minute 
sessions, but major emphasis was 
placed on studying their personal-so- 
cial adjustment, attempting to learn 
the causes for poor adjustment and 
low school achievement, working 
with parents individually and in 
groups on problems of parent-child 
relationships, and working with teach- 
ers on practical mental hygiene situa- 


tions. Although previously these chil- 
dren had not responded weil to reme- 
dial instruction, they showed excel- 
lent progress, as a group, after a mini- 
mum amount of instruction; 90% of 
the children showed a gain in reading 
of six months or more in a six months 
period, and 61% showed a gain of one 
to four years in the six months. Inde- 
pendent evaluations by classroom 
teachers, parents, and staff workers 
revealed marked gains in personal-so- 
cial adjustment, which frequently 
brought about gains in classroom 
achievement quite independently of 
the remedial instruction. In quite a 
few cases it became evident early in 
the experiment that gains in reading 
level occurred before the effects of 
the remedial instruction could pos- 
sibly be felt. In some instances, mere- 
ly acquainting classroom teachers with 
case material they did not know about, 
as in the situation of a broken home, 
psychotic parent, disturbed parent- 
child relationship, and the - like, 
brought almost immediate improve- 
ment in classroom functioning by the 
child because the teacher’s attitude to- 
ward the child reflected her knowl- 
edge of the handicaps under which the 
child was laboring, and the added in- 
terest by the teacher in the child 
brought about improved school 
achievement and behavior. 

An important by-product of close 
work with teachers on an individual 
case basis is the carryover of the teach- 
ers’ methods and relationships to other 
children not included in the experi- 
ment. Teachers who previously had 
been untouched by didactic courses in 
mental hygiene seem to absorb readily 
the very principles they had formerly 
ignored. They look at children dif- 
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ferently, try to understand them bet- 
ter, are less impulsive in condemning 
children who do not meet their stand- 
ards of achievement and behavior, 
seek causes of poor functioning or at- 
tempt to find help in learning causes, 
and, in general, develop better rela- 
tionships with the children in their 
classes. Inevitably, better learning by 
the children results. 

This study points up sharply the re- 
lationship between reading success or 
failure and mental health or personal 
adjustment. Experience in other areas 
highlights this relationship. Early 
school leavers in high school, at least 


in New York City, are characterized 
by extremely low reading levels for 
their potential. Juvenile delinquents 
show similar retardation in reading. 
Children diagnosed by clinics and hos- 
pitals in various categories of emotion- 
al disturbance, particularly psychoses, 
neuroses of different types, and psy- 
chopathic personality, are also fre- 
quently retarded severely in reading 
for intellectual level and grade level. 
All of this, and other evidence, add up 
to impressive support for the existence 
of a close relationship between reading 
and mental health. 





NAWDC 1957 National Convention 


March 29—April 1 


San Francisco, California 


Theme: Education and Freedom: A Dynamic Relationship (an aspect of the National Edu- 
cation Association’s Centennial theme, “An Educated People Moves Freedom 


Forward”) 


Program Chairman: Katherine A. Towle, Dean of Women, University of California, Berkeley 
Local Arrangements Chairman: Gertrude B. Woodward, Vice Principal, Fremont High 


School, Oakland, California 


Information about pre-registration, hotel room reservations, and program highlights will 
be mailed to all members well in advance of the meeting. 


Members wishing to arrange meal functions for small groups during the convention 
should communicate immediately with the Meals Chairman, Miss Jean Bunnell, Activities 
Counselor, San Francisco State College, 1600 Holloway Ave., San Francisco 27, California. 
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The Reading Clinic and its Relation to 
Guidance 


MARY S. REED 


Reading clinics have been estab- 
lished to provide small group and in- 
dividual instruction for the children 
who have the greatest discrepancy be- 
tween their reading capacities and 
their reading achievement. Clinicians 
working with these children are aware 
of the close relationship between read- 
ing failure and personality problems. 
Emotional disturbances may interfere 
with the development of efficient 
reading skills, and failure to learn to 
read may contribute to personality 
maladjustments. Consequently most 
serious reading problems are also 
guidance problems; they involve the 
emotional re-education of the child. 
A summary of a boy’s experiences may 
illustrate the activities of the reading 
clinic and their relation to guidance as 
the clinician attempted to deal with 
both problems simultaneously. 


Jonathan, a sixth grade boy, was first identi- 
fied by his teacher, then referred to the clinic 
by the school counselor because of his per- 
sistent lack of progress in reading, the dis- 
crepancy between his capacity and his reading 
achievement, and his increasing disturbing be- 
havior in the classroom. Information from the 
Cumulative Record kept by the counselor, plus 
additional specific facts provided by the teach- 
ers from the cumulative pupil personnel records 
are data from which the reading specialist can 
draw valuable inferences. The following are 
facts that aided in the understanding of Jona- 
than’s reading problem and his maladjustment 
in the classroom. 

Family relations. The records indicated that 
Jonathan had two sisters, one two years older 
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and the other five years younger. His father 
had been overseas when he was born, and did 
not return until Jonathan was two and one-half 
years old. Both parents were college graduates 
and hoped that Jonathan would attend college 
also. 

School experiences. Jonathan had entered 
kindergarten at a normal age. From the re- 
corded teacher comments he had made satisfac- 
tory adjustments to the program. The teacher 
had recommended retention in the first grade 
because he had been absent many days due to 
mumps, chicken-pox, and the measles. There 
was a record of high temperatures with each 
illness, and he was absent four to six weeks each 
time. Jonathan found adjustment to school 
difficult each time that he reentered. 

At the end of the second year in the first 
grade, his progress in reading was still slower 
than that of many of the children. The teach- 
er had noted that one of Jonathan’s greatest 
difficulties that year was retention of the read- 
ing vocabulary. On the recommendation of 
the school, the parents had secured the services 
of a retired classroom teacher as a private tutor. 
Due to her illness, Jonathan had only a few 
lessons with her. The parents had tried to 
teach him to read that summer. 

In the third grade, the teacher had reported 
that Jonathan was immature emotionally, un- 
able to assume responsibilities, and did not use 
his time to good advantage. During his social 
studies, he was more attentive; he could draw 
inferences from the facts discussed and could 
draw up his own plans for construction activ~ 
ities. During language arts he was a discipline 
problem. 

Comments made by the fourth and fifth 
grade teachers indicated that Jonathan was in- 
attentive, defiant, anti-social, and aggressive. 
The discrepancy between his capacity and 
achievement in the ‘basic school subjects was in- 
creasing with each grade level. 


Scores on Standardized Tests. Wis scores 
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on a reading achievement test, which had been 
given in the beginning of the school year, in- 
dicated that his reading achievement was two 
and a half years below the norm for the sixth 
grade. His performance on a standardized 
arithmetic test also placed him below grade 
level. The majority of Jonathan’s errors on 
the test was made with the problems involving 
reading. 

Both group and individual intelligence test 
scores were brought to the attention of the 
diagnostician. His group intelligence test 
scores placed him in the superior rating in the 
first grade; in the average group in the third 
grade; and as a slow learner in the fifth 
grade. On a Stanford-Binet Individual Intel- 
ligence test administered in the latter part of 
the fifth grade, his 1.Q. was 123; obviously, 
his reading achievement was considerably lower 
than his capacity. 

Health, vision, and hearing. The following 
data concerning health was noted. Vision 
tested with the Snellen Chart was normal. An 
audiometer test showed no hearing loss. Other 
medical findings were normal, but a few signs 
of emotional instability had been noted by the 
school physician. 


Understanding Through Interviews 


During interviews with the counselor, teach- 
er, parents, and Jonathan, the clinician secured 
additional information to aid her in planning 
his program. 

Interview with the boy. When Jonathan 
was interviewed, he was sure he hated reading. 
He said reading was nothing but hard words. 
“The letters look alike,” he said. “If you 
don’t say something when you come to a word 
that you do not know, some kid will say it. 
If you say the wrong thing, they laugh. You 
know, they could be right, because I can’t 
read and I am older than all the other kids.” 
He consented to try the clinic for a “few days” 
just to see if that teacher “‘can teach reading.” 
He agreed to be responsible for his own trans- 
portation to and from the clinic. 

Interview with parents. During an inter- 
view with the parents and from a completed 
questionnaire, the clinic worker gained more 
understanding. The older sister had tried to 
help Jonathan learn to read, but had given up 
because he couldn’t remember his words. She 
had concluded that he “was just a dumbbell.” 
The younger sister was now in the second grade 


and excelled in her reading. She often read 
for the relatives who sometimes commented, 
“Isn’t it too bad Jonathan isn’t learning to read. 
My, what will happen to him!” The parents 
had also tried to help Jonathan learn to read, 
but the reading session often ended in tears 
for both mother and son. When Father tried 
to help, he would become exasperated because 
he knew Jonathan “wasn’t trying or he would 
remember the words.” Both parents just 
“couldn’t understand why he couldn’t sound 
out his words and why he had to be told a 
word so many times.” 

Before Jonathan went to school, his parents 
had thought that he was a capable boy. Since he 
had had all this trouble in reading, they 
wondered if they had overestimated his abil- 
ities because they had wanted to think that he 
was intelligent. The father was not a fast 
reader, but he had been able to secure a col- 
lege degree without too much difficulty. The 
parents gave evidence of great concern and 
anxiety about Jonathan’s reading difficulty. 
They knew he could not make the grades in 
high school necessary for college entrance if 
he didn’t learn to read better. It was their con- 
viction that “to make a decent living and to be 
accepted in society, he just Aad to learn to 
read.” 

Jonathan and his father did not share many 
activities together. Sometimes the only time 
was when his father was helping him with his 
school work. These sessions usually ended with 
both of them losing their tempers. 

The parents agreed to have their family 
physician make a complete physical examina- 
tion for Jonathan before his entrance to the 
clinic. An ophthalmologist found that he was 
having difficulty with near-point fusion which 
would make him uncomfortable with long 
periods of reading. Exercises and glasses were 
prescribed. Other developmental and physical 
findings were negative. 

Conference with teacher. A conference was 
held with Jonathan’s teacher who had been 
concerned with the problem. Jonathan was 
reading so far below anyone in the room that 
she felt more could be done for him in the 
clinic than in the classroom to meet his needs. 
She was trying to help Jonathan accept re- 
sponsibility for his own behavior. He had no 
trouble in arithmetical computation but when 
he was asked to solve “thought” problems, he 
disturbed the entire room. He was having dif- 
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ficulty in spelling, sometimes refusing to study 
his words during the week, or to write them on 
the weekly test. She reported that he had a 
short attention span; was a nervous youngster, 
defiant, and often belligerent. He had less 
difficulty on the playground because he was 
good in sports. 


Procedures in the Clinic 


After the interviews Jonathan spent a few 
days in the clinic becoming acquainted with 
the other children and the available materials. 
As soon as the clinician felt that sufficient rap- 
port was established, she began further diag- 
nostic procedures. 

Diagnostic Procedure. The diagnosis of 
a reading difficulty is an essential phase of the 
clinical program, inseparable from instruction. 
No two cases can be treated alike. Diagnosis 
should reveal to the child and to the clinician 
what is wrong with the child’s reading now; 
what may have interfered with progress in 
learning to read; and what conditions are 
needed for improvement. A careful diagnosis 
will reveal not only what is wrong with Jon- 
athan’s reading but what effect failure in 
reading has had on Jonathan. Because of the 
complexity of reading, the diagnosis will in- 
clude many factors. 

The clinic workers use standardized tests 
for various purposes. Some, such as Gates 
Battery of Reading Tests,’ help to analyze 
the reading difficulty. Other tests are more use- 
ful to measure growth in reading; their scores 
often place a child at his frustration level 
rather than at his instructional level. Jonathan 
was given a California Reading Achievement 
test for the purpose of measuring growth while 
in the clinic and the total score placed him 
at 4.5 grade level.? 

To find out more specifically what was 
wrong with Jonathan’s reading, the clinician 
administered an informal reading inventory. 
This is a straight-forward method to determine 
how difficult a book a child can read and 
what his word attack skills are. Selections for 
both oral and silent reading are taken from 


1Gates Battery of Reading Tests may be secured 
from Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, New York, 

2California Reading Achievement Tests may be 
secured from California Test Bureau, Los Angeles, 
California. 


the books of a graded series; comprehension 
checks, with a copy for recording while the 
child is reading from a book, are prepared by 
the clinician. 

By starting with an easy book, Jonathan and 
the clinician became aware of his independent 
reading level, at which he could read fluently 
and easily without assistance and with good 
comprehension. As he progressed through the 
graded series of books, he became aware of the 
level at which he could read satisfactorily, with 
preparation and supervision from the clinician. 
When the clinician asked Jonathan which book 
he thought they should use to start their pro- 
gram, he replied, “I know most of the words 
in this book (which was easy third) but maybe 
you could help me with the others.” 

During this inventory the clinician has an 
opportunity not only to survey with the child 
his oral and silent reading, but also his mechan- 
ical difficulties, comprehension strengths and 
weaknesses, the level of his basic sight vocabu- 
lary and functioning word attack skills. The 
inventory reveals the pupil’s method of reading 
from a book; it shows what he actually does. 

{nsight for the type of remediation needed 
is facilitated if the atmosphere is one which 
encourages the child to “think out loud.” For 
example, during the word recognition test com- 
piled from basal readers, Jonathan was en- 
couraged to attack his words out loud. His 
spelling out of words, his futile attemps to 
sound out words, and his reversals alerted the 
clinician to poor procedures he was using in 
his everyday reading. 

Often a child with a reading difficulty is 
convinced that he is “dumb.” He needs more 
than verbal reassurance to convince him that he 
does have the ability to learn to read. The 
Verbal Opposites section from the Detroit 
Learning Aptitude test can be used for this 
purpose. It is a measure of language ability 
and has a high correlation with the vocabulary 
section of the Stanford-Binet individual in- 
telligence test. It may be administered in a 
few minutes. If the child’s performance in- 
dicates a mental age which is the same or above 
the chronological age, the examiner enlists the 
help of the child in locating in the manual 
the actual rating for the number that he scored 
correctly. Children will often say, “You mean 
I am smart enough to read? Does this mean 
I am not stupid?” Sometimes this is the only 
part of the diagnostic procedure that the chil- 
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dren relate to their parents or teachers, After 
Jonathan had gone through this procedure 
with his clinician he sat very quietly for a few 
minutes and then said, “If that is true and I 
guess I believe it because the score sheet said 
so, how come I can’t read? There must be 
something else wrong with me. I have really 
worked at this reading business. It seemed the 
harder I tried the worse I got.” 

During the diagnositic procedure, Jonathan 
and the clinician analyzed the results; evaluated 
his strengths and weaknesses; planned together 
what might be done to compensate or to cor- 
rect the area causing difficulty. There was 
evidence that Jonathan was beginning to de- 
velop insight into his problem when he said. 
“You know all this trouble might not have 
happened to me if I hadn’t been sick in that 
first grade. Also I didn’t like my teacher when 
I was in the first grade the second time, and 
the kids were such babies. I just thought about 
other things and didn’t learn much either 
that year. In the second grade that reading 
was really tough!” 

Conferences were held with Jonathan’s 
teacher, the school counselor, and his parents 
to summarize the significant factors in the case 
from which the group drew conclusions. In the 
case conference corrective measures for par- 
ents, teacher, and clinician were developed. 
Each person involved assumed appropriate re- 
sponsibilities and all were to meet again in 
thirty days to evaluate progress and to plan 
ahead. 

A brief summary of remediation. It was 
evident that, although the reading specialist was 
not a therapist, his work took on therapeutic 
value as soon as he began working with Jon- 
athan. All through the diagnosis an attempt 
was made to help Jonathan to develop a sense 
of worth; to accept the fact that he was intel- 
ligent enough to learn to read well and effec- 
tively. To accomplish this purpose concrete 
evidence from test results was used, as with 
the Verbal Opposites test. On another test 
Jonathan discovered that he was trying to re- 
member words without associating them with 
their meaning. Right then and there a period 
of instruction was devoted to the discussion 
of the words; the origin of words; their sym- 
bolic nature; and how the context determines 
the meaning of the word. The worker also 
brought to Jonathan’s attention the difficulties 
authors sometimes have in conveying their 





ideas. Several days later the clinician heard 
Jonathan say to a fifth grader who was having 
difficulty, “Don’t feel bad. Words cause writers 
trouble, too.” 

The visual, auditory, kinesthetic, and tactile 
approach was used to help Jonathan remember 
words, Keeping a file of words he had learned 
gave him evidence of his progress. He later 
learned his spelling words by this method and 
surprised himself, the class, and the teacher 
when he spelled all the words correctly on the 
weekly spelling test. A classmate in the top 
reading group contributed to the therapy when 
he said, “Jonathan is getting real smart since 
he’s been going to that clinic.” 

A developmental reading program was started 
with emphasis upon silent reading of materials 
at his reading and interest level. The purpose 
was “not how well am I reading, but how well 
am I getting meaning from what I read; how 
well am I using reading in my arithmetic, social 
studies, and spelling; and how well do I use 
reading just for fun?” He was given oppor- 
tunities to read aloud after preparation, which 
enabled him to convey the author’s purpose and 
meaning for the selection. 

The reading specialist used true-to-life books 
and stories for their therapeutic values. Jon- 
athan read stories of children who had greater 
struggles than he. A book accidentally discov- 
ered by a child may help him gain insight into 
his situation and to see how others have solved 
similar problems. 

Jonathan’s worker used children’s literature 
in a variety of ways for the emotional reeduca- 
tion of Jonathan. In some of these books the 
problems were so close to Jonathan’s that he 
had difficulty talking about the book. With 
others, the greatest value came from the dis- 
cussion of the story. The worker’s problem is 
taking advantage of the dynamic power of 
books by finding the right book at the right 
time. As Emerson has written in his essay on 
books, “The reading of a book has often been 
the making of a man.” 


Cooperation with Teachers and 
Counselors 


As soon as Jonathan’s reading had been an- 
alyzed and other facts collected, the clinician 
and teacher met to interpret the relevant fac- 
tors and to plan together for Jonathan. These 
conferences continued during the clinic’s work 
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with the case. The counselor met with them 
most of the time so that she would be aware 
of the boy’s progress and could follow through 
when Jonathan’s teacher needed additional 
help. By working with the reading specialist 
on Jonathan’s case both teacher and counselor 
became aware of characteristics common to 
other children who were causing difficulty for 
their teacher. The teacher provided opportuni- 
ties for him in class to share books or experi- 
ences from the clinic. Jonathan taught a small 
group of children who were having difficulty 
how to study their words the way he did. With 
more experiences of success his behavior in 
the classroom began to improve. Even though 
Jonathan was reading far below anyone in 
his room, the teacher, by learning about the 
methods employed by the clinician, became 
aware of the many ways that she could help 
him and others in her room. In this particular 
case, reciprocal relations developed with the 
clinician, the counselor, and the teacher. The 
clinician became aware of the characteristics 
of the group in which Jonathan functioned 
for the remainder of the day. 

Other teachers received benefit also from 
the discussion concerning the discrepancy be- 
tween Jonathan’s standardized test score and 
the instructional level indicated on the in- 
formal reading inventory. The counselor de- 
monstrated this method with a small group 
of children and a graded series of readers. 
Jonathan’s teacher interpreted the informal 
reading inventory and showed how much one 
could learn from this technique. The counselor 
noted evidence that the teachers were becom- 
ing more diagnostic in their approaches to chil- 
dren’s problems in reading. 

The counselor held additional parent con- 
ferences concerning other areas of development 
and shared the pertinent factors with the 
clinician. This flow of reciprocal relations is 
ideal. 

After several months of interviews and sus- 
tained effort on the part of all, Jonathan’s par- 
ents accepted their responsibility in the pro- 
gram. The parents and sisters were finally 
able to create a home atmosphere of confidence 
for Jonathan and to express sincere apprecia- 
tion for his capabilities. They accepted the 
fact that he was an intelligent boy and tried to 
become less anxious and fearful that all was 


lost if he did not learn to read. They agreed 
to discontinue the long periods of reading 
aloud with them, to take a vacation from their 
attempts to teach him to read, and to encourage 
him to discuss his reading with them. The 
parents could see that comparing their chil- 
dren’s reading abilities was not helping Jon- 
athan, and no longer tried to motivate him to 
try harder by calling attention to the fact 
that his younger sister in the second grade 
was doing better than he. In other ways they 
tried to build up rather than to tear down his 
sense of worth. 

Jonathan’s father agreed to make an effort 
to spend time with him doing things they both 
enjoyed. Before the year was over, comrade- 
ship began to develop between them. Frequent 
interviews with the parents helped to keep 
them alert to the boy’s progress and to alert 
the clinician to conditions that might be inter- 
fering with his progress. 

Toward the end of the year, Jonathan was 
beginning to read some easy sixth grade ma- 
terials. But there were still many hazards 
ahead, Although Jonathan left the clinic be- 
fore treatment was completed, because his 
father was transferred to another part of the 
nation, it is possible that his experiences in the 
reading clinic for one year will help him to 
meet his future difficulties more hopefully and 
effectively. 


In conclusion, an attempt has been 
made here to condense the many pages 
from Jonathan’s file which was sent to 
his new school at the request of the 
parents, and to choose those areas 
where the routine activities of the 
clinic were most closely related to 
guidance. Even though Jonathan’s 
clinician was not a therapist, she recog- 
nized the need for the guidance ap- 
proach while attempting to help him 
improve his reading skills. Jonathan’s 
case demonstrates how reading clinics 
and guidance may form a network of 
communication with classroom instruc- 
tion to help students develop their 
reading potentialities. 








The Role of a Reading Consultant 


DAVID L. SHEPHERD 


High Schools are accepting the re- 
sponsibility of continuing instruction 
in reading from the elementary grades 
throughout the high school years. 
Numerous types of reading programs 
have been incorporated into the high 
school curriculum. Some high schools 
have elective courses in reading for 
all interested pupils, some require 
pupils retarded in reading to enroll 
in a special corrective reading class, 
and some attempt to promote an ex- 
tensive program of library reading. 
These are only a few of the approaches. 
Many high schools have added to the 
staff special personnel who are trained 
in the teaching of reading:’ reading 
teachers or specialists who teach classes 
of students who are retarded readers 
or consultants who work with teachers 
to improve instruction. The latter ap- 
proach is new and is basically involved 
with in-service education of teachers. 

The reading consultant serves as a 
resource person for all teachers in 
each of the content fields. For each 
subject in the high school curriculum 
procedures must be planned for fus- 
ing the teaching of reading with the 
teaching of subject content. Here, the 
teachers need and want help, for 
they have received little or no prep- 
aration in the application of reading 
skills in their subject. Consequently, 
their insecurity sometimes causes them 


1Kathryn Imogene Dever. Positions im the Field 
of Reading. New York: Teachers College Bureau of 
Publications, Columbia University, 1956. 
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to react rather violently to this “inno- 
vation” and added responsibility. But, 
more and more, teachers have begun 
to recognize their need to learn more 
about the reading process and ways of 
helping students of varying levels of 
mental ability and reading competence 
read their subject more effectively. 

An in-service education program 
under the leadership of a reading con- 
sultant helps the teachers meet their 
new responsibility. Such a program 
would require of the reading consul- 
tant four main duties: (1) acquainting 
the faculty with the reading problem, 
(2) assisting teachers in giving effec- 
tive instruction and practice in the 
reading of their subjects, (3) provid- 
ing suitable reading materials, and 
(4) cooperating with the guidance 
workers. Usually a consultant does 
not have to acquaint teachers with the 
student’s need for reading instruction. 
All can cite instances of pupils who 
are having difficulty in reading the 
textbooks at the secondary level. 
Teachers also recognize the fact that 
how a student reads, his rate of learn- 
ing, and his present and potential 
reading abilities are closely related to 
the effectiveness of the teacher’s class- 
room procedures. 


Acquainting the Faculty with the 
Reading Program 
School personnel are able to work 


effectively in the reading program of 
their school when they know its goals 
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and how it operates. Accordingly, one 
of the first functions of the reading 
consultant is to help a faculty become 
acquainted with the consultant as a 
resource person, not a threat to their 
status as “good” teachers. Through 
meetings, conferences, demonstrations, 
bulletins, and casual conversation the 
consultant defines his duties and func- 
tions and presents the work in reading 
as an intrinsic part of their teaching, 
not as an additional responsibility in 
an all-too-full school day. Secondly, 
teachers need to know more about the 
reading process. They need to learn 
what they can do about the wide range 
of reading abilities they find in their 
classes—a range that includes the slow 
learner, the retarded reader, and the 
gifted, along with the “average” stu- 
dent. Instruction must begin at the 
individual student’s level of achieve- 
ment and should help him develop 
toward his fullest capabilities. 

When working with teachers, the 
consultant is concerned with the readi- 
ness of the teachers before a reading 
program is incorporated. Teacher in- 
terest and willingness to work on the 
reading problem often need to be 
stimulated. A number of approaches 
can be used. At the beginning of each 
year, the reading consultant may meet 
with teachers in the school system and 
outline the philosophy of teaching 
reading, show how all teachers can 
participate, and ways in which the con- 
sultant may serve as a resource to 
teachers. This is an orientation for 
the teachers, specifically those new to 
the school system. 

The school principal, as the admin- 
istrative head of a school, is the key 
person in the development of a read- 
ing program within a school system. 


He can do much to promote teachers’ 
interest and enthusiasm in learning 
how to be more effective in teaching 
reading in their subjects. The reading 
consultant might well spend much of 
his time in the beginning in conferring 
with school principals about ways in 
which the consultant and teacher may 
join forces. Together they can set up 
the framework of the best cooperative 
program for each school based upon 
the objectives of each school and such 
realities as student needs, teacher will- 
ingness and readiness, materials and 
facilities available. The reading con- 
sultant works with the teachers 
through the leadership of the prin- 
cipal. 

When the teachers indicate their 
desire to know more about reading— 
and they will if they feel that they 
have a part in building the program— 
faculty study groups may be formed. 
In one instance, teachers were given 
released time for the afternoon and 
speakers and discussion leaders were 
invited from the state department of 
education and other school systems 
to assist the consultant with each 
group. The teachers chose from a 
questionnaire the topics in which they 
were interested. Some of the topics 
for group discussion were: 


1. Criteria for the sound teaching 
of reading; basic principles and tech- 
niques for teaching pupils to read so- 
cial studies, science, mathematics, and 
other content areas. 

2. Silent reading skills and tech- 
niques for teaching them; ways 
through which a pupil may be taught 
to adjust his reading to his purpose— 
how to read directions, mathematics 
problems, draw conclusions about an 
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historical or social problem, note de- 
tails for a science experiment, etc. 

3. Promote ability to interpret 
what is read; techniques of increasing 
a pupil’s ability to draw conclusions, 
note opinions, make inferences, inter- 
pret the results of an experiment, etc. 


In another instance, a series of 
meetings was held with the science 
teachers through the joint efforts of 
the science co-ordinator and the read- 
ing consultant. The meetings centered 
around the interest of the science 
teachers in fusing reading with the 
science content. Specifically, the topics 
that were discussed and applied to 
classroom procedure were (1) the 
reading skills related to science read- 
ing; (2) ways of diagnosing a pupil’s 
reading abilities in science; (3) ways 
of formulating assignments so that 
they will call for a specific reading 
skill; (4) ways of differentiating in- 
struction in science in order to handle 
the range of reading levels found 
within classes; (5) types of available 
materials in science on various grade 
levels; (6) class activities through 
which the reading of science may be 
taught, and (7) the sequence of read- 
ing skills as found in a unit of science 
material. The first year’s work as 
outlined above led to further explora- 
tion into reading in science classes, spe- 
cificially the incorporation of the read- 
ing skills in their proper sequence. 

The consultant also employs other 
techniques of acquainting the faculty 
with procedures of teaching reading. 
He prepares bulletins on such topics 
as “Ideas for Increasing Vocabulary,” 
“Techniques for the Teaching of 
Reading in the Social Studies,” “De- 
velopmental Reading in the High 
School,” “Differentiated Instruction.” 


He may obtain bulletins from pub- 
lishing companies to distribute to 
each teacher and invite consultants 
from the staff of various publishing 
companies to conduct demonstration 
lessons. 

There are individual differences 
among teachers as well as among stu- 
dents. Each teacher is different in his 
abilities, needs, and potential for 
learning. In any school program all 
stages of teacher involvement and 
concern for teaching reading in each 
subject are found. Recognition and 
development of the strengths of 
teachers and assistance in correcting 
weaknesses in the teaching of reading 
are necessary in a continuous in-serv- 
ice program of education. The read- 
ing consultant must be on hand at all 
times to meet teachers’ needs. 


Assisting Teachers 


There are three basic areas in which 
teachers can be assisted in fusing the 
teaching of reading with the content 
of a subject: 

1. An investigation of the reading 
skills pertinent to the content fields. 

2. Techniques for diagnosing the 
student’s proficiency in the reading 
skills needed in a content field. 

3. Procedures for fusing the teach- 
ing of reading with learning the con- 
tent of the subject. 

As the consultant works with the 
teachers on these areas he may use a 
variety of techniques such as class- 
room demonstrations, individual 
teacher-consultant conferences, and 
group meetings. To be most effective, 
the demonstrations, meetings, and 
conferences begin at the point at which 
the teacher has expressed the need for 
help. 
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In this study of skills, diagnostic 
methods, and procedures, a general 
series of steps evolves. At first, teach- 
ers express concern about the reading 
difficulties encountered by some of 
the high school students. As the teach- 
ers meet together to discuss what can 
be done, they may identify aspects of 
reading instruction that should be 
further studied as topics of future 
meetings. Usually, during one of the 
first meetings, teachers become ac- 
quainted with the skills pertinent to 
their subject. Often their next con- 
cern is how they may diagnose the 
pupil’s proficiency in the reading skills 
vy means of standardized tests and 
teacher-made informal reading in- 
ventories. 


The informal inventory is used to 
obtain evidence of the student’s abil- 
ity to understand the basic textbook 
of the content classes. The results of 
these inventories show the teacher 
the reading skills that need to be 
stressed; they also point dramatically 
to the wide range of reading abilities 
in the class, which demands some type 
of differentiation or grouping. 

The consultant holds a conference 
with each teacher to discuss the re- 
sults of the inventory and its implica- 
tions for the individual student. This 
conference is a crucial point in the pro- 
gram. It is at this time that the teach- 
er comes face to face with the indicated 
needs of each student. The consultant 
offers suggestions in accordance with 
the student’s abilities and needs, and 
the teacher’s competencies and recep- 
tiveness. He makes suggestions about 
possible materials to use, procedures, 
and ways of implementing them. 
From here on the consultant continues 
to work with each teacher in his classes 


demonstrating, observing, holding 
further conferences, directing group 
meetings, introducing new materials, 
and making individual diagnoses 
where teachers feel the need for more 
understanding of a student. 

In beginning differentiated instruc- 
tion, the consultant may work with 
one teacher for just one class period, 
or for as long as the teacher feels the 
need for help. He remains on call at 
all times. Differentiation in the Eng- 
lish class is largely based on reading 
level. The teachers are urged to keep 
the groups flexible by evaluating stu- 
dent progress continuously, using 
parts of the informal inventory and 
similar teacher-made tests. 

In social studies, differentiation is 
introduced through the unit project 
method, using group dynamics and 
problem solving approaches. Here 
the grouping is mostly based on in- 
terest. Depending on each student’s 
level of maturity and the teacher’s 
skill, the classes may be divided into 
two groups only, or extended to six 
or seven groups. Problem solving 
procedures require that the student re- 
ceive practice and instruction in using 
parts of books and library resources; 
interpreting maps, graphs, and pic- 
tures; skimming; attacking words; 
determining the meaning of words 
through the context; reading to get 
the main ideas; reading to note perti- 
nent details; seeing the sequence of 
ideas; organizing the data; and draw- 
ing conclusions. The teacher, as a re- 
source person, is able to give instruc- 
tion to each group as it is needed, and 
at a time when students see the rela- 
tionship between the skill and its use. 

Participating actively in the fusion 
of the teaching of reading learning 
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the content of a subject tends, after 
the initial shock of it all, to create in- 
terest in the reading program. As a 
result of the interest shown by one 
senior high school faculty, two read- 
ing classes were set up on an experi- 
mental basis. These classes took the 
place of the regular eleventh and 
twelfth year English classes, for which 
English credit was given. One of the 
classes was composed of fifteen stu- 
dents whose achievement did not 
seem to be consistent with their ca- 
pacity. The other class was composed 
of accelerated readers—students 
whose reading and study habits were 
nevertheless inefficient. The sugges- 
tion to create these classes was made by 
the high school faculty and the con- 


sultant services were used in an ad- 
visory capacity. 


Providing Materials 


As the teachers begin to delve into 
ways of differentiating instruction and 
in fusing reading with instruction in 
the content field, they begin to request 
materials. The provision of appro- 
priate material is of great concern to 
teachers, because without a variety 
of materials teachers cannot provide 
adequate and effective differentiated 
instruction in reading. Here the con- 
sultant can help by supplying ma- 
terials of varied types and levels of 
readability. The consultant’s supply 
of materials is made available to teach- 
ers for individuals and groups that 
need special kinds of material. In 
some instances, the consultant sup- 
plies materials on an experimental 
basis. 

In many instances the consultant is 
called in by the principal to meet with 
faculty committees to help in the 


selection of textbooks and supple- 
mentary material. He recommends 
reading materials with which the 
teachers are not familiar. 


Consultant Cooperation with Guidance 


Workers 


Most teachers meet in their classes 
some students who are reading two 
years or more below their capacity. 
Such pupils usually require an inten- 
sive diagnosis to uncover the nature 
and causes of the reading disability. 
The consultant is again a resource to 
the teacher by assisting in making the 
individual diagnosis by means of 
standardized tests and informal read- 
ing inventory administered individual- 
ly. The informal reading inventory 
often creates an interview situation in 
which student’s attitude toward him- 
self and toward reading, his interests 
and special attainments as well as the 
nature of the reading process ascer- 
tained. Such diagnostic information 
helps to determine the type of reme- 
dial procedure needed. 

Many persons on the guidance staff 
may contribute toward evolving an ef- 
fective reading program for the stu- 
dent whose reading problem is severe. 
The psychometrist administers an in- 
dividual test of intelligence to find 
out more about the individual’s mental 
potential for reading. The school 
nurse may check on the individual’s 
physical development, and visual and 
hearing status. The speech therapist 
may schedule speech work with the 
student if there seems to be a defect 
in the articulation of sounds. The 
psychiatric social workers are particu- 
larly concerned if the child’s reading 
retardation is also coupled with an 
emotional maladjustment. In cases 
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that seem to be in need of psycho- 
therapy, a social worker on the guid- 
ance staff may refer the student to the 
Mental Hygiene Clinic. For these 
cases a conference is held in which all 
personnel who are working on the 
problem are present and discuss with 
the psychiatrist at the clinic the type 
of therapy which is feasible and de- 
sirable. Thus, the various personnel 
of the Guidance Department work to- 
gether as a team, each contributing his 
special knowledge toward the solu- 
tion of a student’s difficulty in reading. 
In this way plans are devised for 
adapting the school’s procedures and 
curriculum so as to best help the stu- 
dent solve his problem. 

Yes, teachers in the high schools to- 
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day are concerned about their pupils’ 
reading. They are interested in learn- 
ing how to teach reading effectively 
to their high school pupils. One 
teacher voiced the opinion of many of 
her colleagues when she said recently, 
“People think that we don’t want to 
teach reading in the high school. That 
is not true. We are interested, but we 
don’t know how and we cannot seem 
to find out from anyone precisely what 
we need to do in the classroom to im- 
prove out pupils’ reading ability.” 
Some school systems are endeavoring 
to meet this need by employing a read- 
ing consultant on the secondary school 
level to work principally with teachers 
in an in-service education program. 





American Education Week 
November 11-17, 1956 


Theme: Schools for a Strong America 


National sponsors of American Education Week are the National Education Association, 
American Legion, U. S. Office of Education, and National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
With the cooperation of these national sponsors, communities all over the nation will be re- 
examining their local school programs during the week-long observance. 


The American Council on Education and other college and university-related organi- 
zations are cooperating in promoting the observance of American Education Week, to help 


create public understanding of, and support for, higher education. 








Guidance and Reading at South 
Philadelphia 


HELEN CAREY 


Since guidance is implicit in all 
educational activity, the reading teach- 
ers at South Philadelphia High School 
are, like other classroom teachers, as 
much a part of the school’s guidance 
program as are the counselors. The 
total school program is a guidance 
program; and the total school staff 
constitutes a guidance team. It is 
recognized, however, that on this team 
the reading teacher, like the counselor, 
has specialized functions and special 
opportunities. 

South Philadelphia High School is 
a three-year senior high school with a 
pupil population of more than thirty- 
five hundred boys and girls. This 
population is served by a staff of about 
one hundred ninety adults, among 
whom are two full-time reading teach- 
ers and five full-time counselors. 
The school is a traditional depart- 
mentalized senior high school; but 
reading has not been departmental- 
ized. It is considered as inseparable 
from the other language arts. And 
the language arts are considered as 
basic to all subjects — particularly 
basic, perhaps, to social studies, sci- 
ence, mathematics, and languages 
both foreign and native, but basic also 
to shop work, commercial subjects, 
home economics, art, music, and phys- 
ical and health education. The two 
reading teachers are members of the 
English department; they teach Eng- 
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lish rather than “reading”; their 
classes are referred to as small Eng- 
lish classes. 

In their work the reading teachers’ 
closest relationships are with the other 
members of their own department 
and with the school’s five counselors. 
This is natural, since the unique serv- 
ice which the reading teachers offer is 
a combined instructional and coun- 
seling service. Sometimes, in fact, 
they are referred to as “reading coun- 
selors.” In that capacity they must 
keep the doors of their respective class- 
rooms open to every pupil in the 
school. In the words of their principal, 
they are the persons “to whom any 
South Philadelphia boy or girl who 
has a learning problem”—not, please 
note, merely a reading problem— 
“may go for help and advice.” 

To be ready to help, in a school of 
thirty-five hundred, every or any boy 
or girl who has a learning problem is 
rather a large order and calls for some 
organization. All entering tenth year 
pupils are reached by means of formal 
and informal testing in their regular 
English classes. The reading teachers 
plan the testing program and help to 
administer it. 

In the second half of the tenth year 
(the 10B term) about eighty-five 
carefully selected boys and girls enjoy 
the privilege of membership in small 
English classes. The qualifications 
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for membership are a minimum I.Q. 
of 95, a reasonably good attendance 
record, and under-achievement in 
language skills. The term wunder- 
achievement is broadly interpreted to 
include inability to use skills which are 
occasionally of a high order. 


For instance, a tenth grade pupil 
may have a twelfth grade score on a 
standardized reading test, but if he is 
so maladjusted to senior high school 
as to be unable to use that twelfth 
grade ability for superior achieve- 
ment, he may be invited to join a small 
10B English class. About twelve of 
the more acute cases continue small 
group work for a second term. Be- 
yond the 11A term the reading teach- 
ers’ services are rendered on a purely 
clinical basis. 


At the beginning of each term the 
reading teachers send the counselors 
the names of those pupils with whom 
they plan to work. They assume the 
responsibility of keeping the coun- 
selors informed as to the progress and 
developing adjustment of these pupils 
and solicit, in turn, any information 
and advice which the counselors may 
consider helpful. 


During his 10A term Robert was identified 
by his English teacher as a boy with a higher 
potential than might have been guessed from 
his miserably poor performance in reading and 
writing and from his recorded 1.Q. of 83. A 
quiet, non-assertive boy, he had apparently 
hitherto agreed with his teachers in accepting 
his test scores and his classroom achievement at 
their face value. For some reason—she could 
not herself say exactly why—this teacher be- 
lieved that there was “something there.” A 
series of after-school interviews with Robert 
convinced her that she was right, and she 
“passed” Robert in English with the under- 
standing that one of the reading teachers would 
help him during the following term. An in- 
dividual psychological examination revealed 


that Robert’s 1.Q. was actually 99, with a pos- 
sibly higher potential. It was agreed, upon con- 
sultation with Robert, that he should give up 
his three study periods per week to work with 
the reading teacher “on his English.” “But,” 
she said, “I am also working on his self-confi- 
dence, That is what he needs more than Eng- 
lish.” 


This was a case in which the coun- 
seling was actually made the responsi- 
bility of the reading teacher, and she 
worked more closely with Robert’s 
English teacher than she did with his 
ccunselor, although the latter kept in 
touch with everyone concerned. The 
outcome was a most happy one. Robert 
ended a successful 10B term improved 
in posture, appearance, and disposi- 
tion, and with a B in English as one 
bit of evidence of his greatly increased 
competence in reading and writing. 


Lisa’s 1.Q. was 110. She read well and 
wrote well—so long as she was permitted to 
read and write what she herself pleased. She 
seldom followed classroom directions; she cus- 
tomarily failed to complete assignments; her 
manner was remote and dreamy. She was 
scheduled for a small 10B English class because 
she was referred by her teachers as an under- 
achiever. Her counselor had never heard of 
her. Lisa, was, however, awaiting an oppor- 
tunity to confide in an understanding adult, 
and the small English class gave her her chance. 
Deserted in infancy by both parents, confused 
as to her place in the world, and apprehensive 
about her future, she proved to have serious 
problems both at home and in school, and to 
have also real and unusual talent. An inter- 
change of notes regarding her took place be- 
tween the reading teacher and the counselor. 
Conferences followed. 


Lisa’s difficulties were too great to 
be resolved in one term or by any one 
member of the school staff. The co- 
operation of the head of the English 
department was enlisted, and Lisa be- 
gan the 11A term scheduled for a 
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course in dramatics—something very 
dear to her heart. Her relationship 
with her counselor was well and hap- 
pily established and she was assured 
of advice and support throughout the 
remainder of her stay in school. She 
was privileged to return to the read- 
ing teacher whenever she might wish 
for criticism of the sophisticated love 
stories she adored to write and for sug- 
gestions concerning the reading in 
which she found both solace for her 
woes and a measure of insight into her 
problems. 


Maria and Peter were truly clinical cases. 
Early in her senior high school career Maria 
had presented so serious a problem of school 
maladjustment that she was referred by her 
counselor to the psychological services of the 
central office. The examining school psychol- 
ogist recommended psychiatric help. This the 
family rejected. The recommendation to the 
school then was that Maria be placed in a 
“remedial English class” until such time as 
she should leave school or until such time as 
the family could be persuaded to accept other 
help. The recommendation was logical, for 
Maria’s problems were complicated by a severe 
reading disability. She was scheduled for a 
small English class during her 10A and 10B 
terms, and during her 11B term she received 
instruction in English as “an individual case.” 
Finally she was joined by Peter and so became 
one of a class of two members. 

Peter, a boy with an I1.Q. in the 120’s, was 
an under-achiever throughout senior high 
school. But the services of the present South 
Philadelphia reading program were not avail- 
able to him until the first term of his senior 
year. His 12A English teacher, alarmed by the 
discrepancy between his evident ability and his 
equally evident low achievement, sought the 
advice of the reading teacher. Help was of- 
fered Peter, but, of necessity, on a very limited 
basis. During his 12B term the boy, faced by 
the final requirements for graduation, tor- 
mented by parental ambitions for his post-high 
school career, and made desperate by emotional 
problems he could no longer handle, “cracked 
up.” In this case the referral was from family 
physician to parent to counselor to reading 


teacher. Peter was permitted to leave his 
English class and to join Maria in a class of 
two members. The reading teacher worked 
closely with the counselor, who kept in touch 
with the family and the physicians, Peter re- 
ceived both medical and psychiatric care. He 
faced the fact that he must return to school for 
an extra term in order to meet the requirements 
for graduation. During this extra term he 
and Maria continued to study English together 
in a class of two—entirely to their own satis- 
faction and, it is believed, to their great profit. 


These four cases, particularly those 
of Maria and Peter, are extreme. It 
should be remembered concerning 
them that of the two reading teachers 
at South Philadelphia both are 
equipped by training and experience 
to handle with competence such cases 
as those of Robert and Lisa, and one 
teacher has been adequately trained to 
do clinical work. Whether the orig- 
inal referral comes from parent, coun- 
selor, teacher, or, as sometimes hap- 
pens, from the pupil himself, the close 
cooperation of all adults concerned 
with the case is sought and usually 
secured. The treatment setting is the 
classroom, and the approach to the 
solution of difficulties must be primari- 
ly instructional. 

As was said above, the unique con- 
tribution which the reading teacher is 
able to make to the school’s guidance 
program lies in the combination of in- 
struction and counseling which she can 
provide to a degree not possible for 
other members of the school staff. No 
other classroom teacher instructs his 
pupils in groups numbering only 
twelve boys and girls; no other coun- 
selor sees his counselees for five full 
periods each week. It is in the small 
English classes that the major portion 
of the reading teachers’ work is done. 

These small English classes differ 
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from regular English classes most 
conspicuously in size. They are char- 
acterized by informality, by freedom 
of conversation, by freedom of move- 
ment, and by an individualization of 
instruction usually not possible in a 
larger class. But the course of study, 
the methods, the materials, are those 
of the English class. Again by virtue 
of class size, and also by virtue of gen- 
erous financial appropriations, a some- 
what greater flexibility in program 
and a greater variety, richness, and 
abundance of materials are possible. 
As for methods, a constant effort is 
made to suit them to the needs of the 
individual pupil. The ways in which 
instruction in the language arts lend 
themselves to guidance are too well 
known to need lengthy presentation 
here. The infinite possibilities offered 
by written composition, by free group 
discussion, and by “the right book in 
the hands of the right child” are, how- 
ever, realized, at least in part, by the 
reading teachers at South Philadel- 
phia and are constantly explored by 
them and by their pupils. 


The boys and girls in the small 
English classes are, for the most part, 
“normal.” They have average or bet- 
ter than average mental ability. Many 
of them read poorly; all of them read 
less well than they should. Among 
them are a few who are “emotionally 
disturbed” and who have been so re- 
ferred by their teachers and coun- 
selors. It is difficult to tell the “nor- 
mal” from the “disturbed.” In the 
intimacy of the small group, a sur- 
prisingly large proportion of the 
“norma!” pupils uncover, almost with 
a sigh of relief, problems which they 
have been successfully concealing—at 
least from their teachers. Experience 
at South Philadelphia indicates that 
in no time at all a group of twelve 
adolescents, whatever its original com- 
position, is likely to become a therapy 
group. It is well to remember that a 
healthy instructional situation is in 
itself therapeutic, and that simple 
classroom routine may be of great 
support both to the disturbed child 
= to the normal child with a prob- 
em. 





American Education Week gives the nation more than a chance to acknowledge the 
importance of our schools. It gives us the opportunity to think about the future of the nation 
—about the big ideas that will enable its citizens to continue to grow and to justify their 
freedoms.—Norman Cousins, Editor, The Saturday Review 








Views of Deans and Students 


On Student-Teacher Relations 


Through Mr. Dadier and Miss Dove 
the public has become very conscious of 
teacher-pupil relations, Most of us in urban 
high schools, while shuddering at the pos- 
sibilities, would state emphatically that we 
do not dwell in Blackboard Jungle. Neither 
do we live on Liberty Hill. Let us say, 
rather, that we are a long hard day’s 
journey from Utopia. 

Our ideal is that teachers and pupils 
should work in a friendly, relaxed atmos- 
phere of mutual respect. In Utopia, al- 
though a teacher would never look down 
on a pupil, the pupils would always look 
up to the teacher. Much good thinking 
and hard work must be done to improve 
our present situation, and much of it is be- 
yond the power of the individual teacher 
and pupil. However, we could make prog- 
ress if teachers and pupils would undertake 
a program of mutual appreciation and 
shared responsibility. 

Bleak as the outlook is for an adequate 
supply of teachers, nothing would improve 
the situation for tomorrow more than 
making the “good teacher” feel appre- 
ciated today. I mean the good classroom 
teacher, the one who prepares intelligently, 
instructs skillfully, checks results adequate- 
ly, and does it day after day from Septem- 
ber through June. She deserves the appre- 
ciation of the pupils, the parents and the 
community. 

Appreciation, of course, should be mu- 
tual, Spectacularly good and spectacularly 
bad students get plenty of attention, but 
there is in the great middle class many a 
valiant youth who pursues his difficult way 
without much encouragement. A daily 
search for unnoticed virtue would lift the 
teacher’s spirit as well as the pupil’s. 

The Moses who could lead us out of the 
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“Jungle”, or help us bypass it, is the teacher 
or pupil who can make others see that the 
classroom experience is a shared responsi- 
bility. The good pupil who is satisfied with 
only his own success in a class is not good 
enough, In fact, it is the good students who 
will lose most unless they join their efforts 
with those of the teachers to combat de- 
structive influences in our high schools. 

Mutual respect, mutual appreciation, 
shared responsibility—no one would deny 
that these are indeed Utopian. — Ruth 
Hier, formerly Assistant Principal, Rhodes 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


During the four years of my high school 
career, I have been delighted to discover 
that teachers are not just stern symbols of 
learning, but that they are real people with 
strange ideas as well as pressing problems. 
I have also learned that teachers like to be 
appreciated and love even more to be asked 
to help solve a troublesome problem. 

In these four years, I have come to the 
realization that teachers hate to be thought 
stiff and boring, but rather, they want 
wholeheartedly to gain the confidence of 
the student. They want to be friends with 
all their pupils. They want to help build a 
good life for their students based on fine 
principles and high morals. 

This friendly relationship between sev- 
eral teachers and one student may be based 
on an entirely different status, but as long 
as each relationship possesses a mutual re- 
spect and liking, both the teacher and stu- 
dent will find a common bond to build 
upon. 

This mutual liking, although it is begun 
in the classroom, should not end there. In 
a medium-sized high school, there arise 
many opportunities where teacher and 
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pupil can work side by side. Club activities 
supply a fine roadway to further this under- 
standing. There, teacher and student co- 
operatively plan business meetings and so- 
cial gatherings. While eating pretzels and 
drinking coke, a deeper discussion may arise 
and a more thoughtful meaning of educa- 
tion may be impressed upon those engaged 
in the conversation. Work projects pro- 
vide another means of developing closer 
relationship. With a paint brush in one 
hand, and an old shirt covering up the usual 
neatness, the teacher appears a different 
individual, All the formality of the class- 


room is gone. His face is smeared with 
paint. He laughs. He jokes. 

No high school education should be con- 
sidered complete until the student learns 
the wealth of a teacher’s friendship. No 
student is himself ready to face life or per- 
haps to guide others to a fuller understand- 
ing of the values of life, until he develops 
an open and sincere respect and liking for 
those who have given much time and effort 
for his own special training and learning— 
a respect and liking for his friends, his 
teachers! —-Alice Olson, Senior Student, 
Rhodes High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


The Kind of Counseling I Think 
Students Want 


Of concern to the majority of both high 
school and college students today are such 
matters as educational and vocational plans, 
inter-personal relationships and personality 
development. Related to these general 
areas are the specific choices and decisions 
which must be made throughout the period 
of later adolescence in regard to: vocations, 
selection of a college, course planning, use 
of time and money, recreational and cul- 
tural activities, friendships, dating and mar- 
riage, religion, acceptance by one’s peers 
and adjustment to group and community 
living. 

In the matters listed above, young peo- 
ple want to make their own decisions. They 
are striving to gain their independence and 
to become more mature. This is as it should 
be. However, many high school and college 
students want the kind of counseling that 
will give them a sense of security while 
struggling to achieve an increasingly inde- 
pendent status. They want help in un- 
derstanding themselves, their inner con- 
flicts and their relationship with others, 
especially their relationship with their 
parents and with the opposite sex. 

Young people also want to know their 


abilities and how these abilities relate to 
their interests and occupational and educa- 
tional goals. In all instances students want 
the kind of counseling which is based on 
understanding and which provides infor- 
mation, stimulation, and encouragement 
without domination. 

The personnel administrators in high 
schools and colleges are in a strategic posi- 
tion today to make a significant contribu- 
tion to the total educational program by 
recognizing the readiness of their students 
for counseling and by providing them with 
the kind of counseling services which they 
want and need.—Mary Isabel Omer, Re- 
search Associate and Residence Counselor, 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 


During the last year of high school and 
the first year of college, there are many 
times when most students feel a real need 
for counseling. Having lived through it 
myself, I know only too well how often I 
would have liked to have someone to 
help me solve a problem. These years are 
a period of indecision and searching for 
security, ideals and desires for most young 
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people and the need for good counseling is 
probably felt by everybody during this time. 

The first area in which young people 
want guidance is that of parent-student re- 
lationships. Because these years are a time 
of a struggle for independence, there is often 
conflict between young people and their 
parents. Too often both parents and stu- 
dent suffer because of it. Independence is 
essential to youth, but youth needs guidance 
in obtaining it. 

Problems concerning occupations and 
academic work are usually major reasons 
why students want counseling. In this 
time of indecision there is a large number 
of students who want help in choosing 
careers, and selecting courses that are neces- 
sary for their goals. Too many students get 
all the way through college, without de- 
ciding what they really want to do. 

Thirdly, I think students want counsel- 
ing in the field of boy-girl relationships. I 
think that this is one of the primary con- 
cerns of young people and the vast amount 
of misinformation concerning sex, dating, 
and marriage that is passed around in dormi- 
tories is unbelievable. I sincerely believe 
that there is a great demand for competent 
counseling in these areas on every college 


campus.—Prentice Brannan, Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia, Missouri 


College students want help in planning 
their study programs to coincide with their 
needs and interests, and here, again, those 
students who have not yet decided upon a 
profession want sound vocational counseling. 

This, however, is by no means the only 
type of counseling wanted by today’s stu- 
dents, Many high school and college stu- 
dents are perplexed about religion and God, 
and want religious counseling. Younger 
students want advice about dating and boy- 
girl relationships while older students want 
pre-marriage counseling. Finally, high 
school and college students want to know 
more about themselves, about what makes 
them tick, how their actions affect others, 
and what they can do to improve their own 
personalities. 

These, of course, are not all of the coun- 
seling services wanted and needed by stu- 
dents in our country today. But if these 
and other services could be offered in all 
parts of the country, I am sure that our na- 
tion as a whole would benefit as much as 
our students.—Sidne Koons, Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia, Missouri 





Education is more than ome of our national assets. It is the most important of our 
assets—the one asset that gives meaning to all others—-Norman Cousins, Editor, The 


Saturday Review 
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New Approaches to Counseling and 
Discipline« 


FLORENCE A, FROMM 


The concept of discipline has 
evolved from the idea of punishment 
made to fit the crime to a kind of re- 
education in which the person, having 
gained a better understanding of his 
motives and feelings, learns to direct 
them into more constructive behavior 
channels. 

In the counseling interview, the stu- 
dent can be helped to get rid of his 
negative feelings and accept the rea- 
sonable regulations necessary for 
group living, realizing that he is part 
of the group and that what he does 
affects the group. 

For the maladjusted child punitive 
measures are often ineffective and may 
be hazardous. Although external 
pressure may secure order, it does not 
deal with the causes of the behavior 
that may originate within the child, 
his classmates, his school, home or 
community. The good teacher will 
look beneath the surface—he must 
learn the language of behavior. In 
order to help the student develop his 
potentialities for his own personal hap- 
piness and social usefulness the teach- 
er must try to understand his needs 
and interests and the group relation- 
ships. There are times when a pupil 
must have limits set for him—in fact, 
he wants them. A friendly permissive 
school atmosphere where he has 
learned the need for rules and regula- 





*Paper read at the Annual Convention, 1956. 
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tions and where he has had a share in 
developing these, will be conducive to 
the development of school policies. 
Where there is a wholesome and frank 
give and take of ideas, the teachers 
and pupils are drawn closer together. 
It is important to know how people 
feel about things. This is quite differ- 
ent from the teacher-dominated class- 
room situation of years ago. 

Are we providing a school program 
that is conducive to the development 
of self discipline? Are we as counselors 
and deans helping to provide this pro- 
gram? 

As counselors we can do much to 
help teachers develop a guidance 
point-of-view — an understanding of 
the child and his problems. We can 
increase the resourcefulness of teach- 
ers in dealing with these problems. 
We can make them aware of services 
offered by the school and community 
agencies. We can help through in- 
service training — techniques such as 
presentation of case studies, dramati- 
zations of interviews, socio-drama, 
guidance films, role playing. As 
teachers and counselors we help the 
child to understand himself and to 
seek solutions for his problems. 

There are many extra-curricular ac- 
tivities provided by the school which 
help pupils to develop self control. 
Pupils are members of the assembly 
committee, club committee, charity 
committee, social committees, and 
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other small groups. Their student 
government provides many oppor- 
tunities for the development of leader- 
ship and consideration of the rights of 
others. 


They develop self-reliance by plan- 
ning and evaluating their activities, 
by participation in discussions, in care 
of classroom, equipment and building. 
Through student committees that set 
up rules and regulations, and plan and 
carry out community projects, they 
learn to consider others. This con- 
sideration for others is also encouraged 
through acceptable conduct in the 
classroom, halls, assembly, lunch 
room, library, playground and buses. 
Pupils learn to work together to work 
with the community. There is no one 
method of developing self discipline; 
it develops through continuous inter- 
action between the individual and the 
group. 

Helping the students to get off to a 
good start in a new school situation 
helps to prevent discipline problems. 
At our Junior High School we have 
introduced a comprehensive orienta- 
tion program. In the spring the sixth 
grade pupils in each elementary school 
are visited by two pupils chosen by the 
Council of the Junior High School. 
These pupils tell the sixth grade chil- 
dren about the Junior High School 
and what it has to offer them. The 
guidance counselors (a man and a 
woman) also speak to these pupils and 
later to their parents. Then a visit to 
the Junior High School is arranged 
during which the sixth graders attend 
assembly, are conducted on a tour of 
the building by student guides, eat 
lunch with the student body, have the 
experience of buying their lunch, and 


complete their visit with a question 
period. On returning to their own 
schools, they evaluate their visit. In 
the following fall, they attend Junior 
High School a day before the eighth 
and ninth grade pupils report. They 
receive a school handbook, and are 
assigned to homerooms where de- 
tailed instruction is given them. Then 
they follow a regular day’s roster with 
shortened periods. 

Before the seventh graders are as- 
signed to classes, their elementary 
school records have been studied and 
their former teachers have been con- 
sulted. Student guides in the halls 
assist pupils in finding their way 
around the building. Group guidance 
classes also help in this orientation 
program. This year the sixth and 
seventh grade teachers will meet at a 
tea and discuss any problems with 
which they want help. We have 
found this program most effective in 
reducing seventh grade pupil adjust- 
ment problems. 

A Philadelphia Suburban School 
Study Council under the guidance of 
the Educational Service Bureau of the 
School of Education, University of 
Pennsylvania, produced a publication 
called Discipline in Our Schools. This 
booklet was used in our homerooms 
and sent home for parent reaction. I 
would like to close my paper with a 
quotation from the booklet: “When 
the home gives the child love and af- 
fection and a sense of belonging, and 
the school assists by giving him con- 
fidence in the world and in himself, 
he will accept these many experiences 


and grow to be a self-disciplined in- 
dividual.” 
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Counseling and Discipline « 


Discipline is an educational prob- 
lem. Its aim is to produce youngsters 
who can live with themselves and 
others not just during school years but 
later. A counselor is always “teach- 
ing discipline”—as she walks along a 
corridor stopping to talk with a group 
of youngsters or in her office when in- 
dividuals or groups come in “just to 
ask you something.” 

The following suggestions were 
given by the panel: 

First, be yourself; be friendly, 
firm but gentle, tolerant, reasonable, 
understanding. You cannot hide your 
feelings from youngsters; you cannot 
avoid sharing your values and stand- 
ards with them. 

Second, try to create an atmosphere 
in a the young person can be him- 
self. 

Third, try to find the causes of the 
behavior; look below the surface. Let 
the student explain the problem to 
you as he sees it. The problem may 
originate in the home, in a death, a 
divorce, a separation, lack of supervi- 
sion, too much pressure, too little real 
affection. Home visits are valuable in 
gaining understanding. Look for feel- 
ings more than facts. 


*Excerpts from a panel discussion held at the an- 
nual meeting, 1956, and reported by Frances S. Good- 
sell, Newtown High School, Newtown, Connecticut. 


The school, too, may cause behav- 
ior problems through poor teacher- 
student relationships, an unsuitable 
program, poor methods of teaching. 
Some students attribute their misbe- 
havior in class to boredom. By help- 
ing teachers to study themselves, their 
programs, their classroom techniques, 
the counselor may prevent many dis- 
cipline problems. 

Some behavior is the youngster’s 
way of coping with a baffling, blight- 
ing situation; it is the only way he 
knows. He needs help in finding bet- 
ter ways of handling such situations. 
Some so-called “problem behavior”? is 
part of a sound and healthy growth 
pattern; it is not misbehavior. 

Fourth, the counselor’s approach is 
to listen, to try to “feel with” the 
youngster. James L. Hymes, in his 
little book, Behavior and Misbehav- 
tor, would replace disapproval and 
blame with sympathy, search for the 
child’s interests, and focus attention 
on the child rather than the act. The 
counselor should try to figure out 
what satisfactions the child is gaining 
from his misbehavior. When a young- 
ster’s needs for affection, achievement, 
belonging, acceptance, some independ- 
ence, respect and approval are satis- 
fied, they begin to settle down into 
acceptable patterns of behavior. 
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Evaluating, Recording and Reporting 


Pupil Growth and Development* 


MARGUERITE LAPHAM 


To many teachers the process of 
evaluating and reporting pupil prog- 
ress is merely one of giving a series o 
tests or exercises. These test papers 
are checked and marked, the marks 
arranged in some order, and letter 
grades given. The letter grades are 
then entered on a small card or re- 
port form to be taken home and signed 
—usually by the mother! 

There are many more phases to 
each part of this evaluation process. 
First, we need to decide the purposes 
of evaluation, recording and report- 
ing. Once we know the reasons for 
evaluating we must think about what 
to evaluate, how to evaluate, when to 
evaluate and who should evaluate. 
Finally we should consider who 
should do the recording and to whom 
are reports due? 


Far from being such a perfunctory 
procedure, evaluation should be an 
essential step in guidance. It should 
contribute to the present guidance pro- 
gram and also be a factor in planning 
future guidance and transfer of pupils. 


To evaluate accurately and sincerely 
a pupil’s growth and development we 
need to know and understand the ob- 
jectives of education in our own 
schools. Even more specifically, each 
teacher must remember her objec- 
tives or aims in the particular subject 
she teaches before she can determine 
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a pupil’s growth. In algebra an objec- 
tive may be to learn to handle signed 
numbers. Every member of the class 
can then be judged on how well she 
succeeds or fails to master that objec- 
tive. Likewise, if a school is trying 
to develop some specific character- 
istics or traits, then once these are de- 
fined, evaluation is possible. 
Evaluation should entail not only 
the three R’s but the three C’s: char- 
acter, cooperation and courtesy. The 
last three are not as easily measured 
as the three R’s and cannot be meas- 
ured at all unless all teachers agree 
and understand what each term in- 
cludes. If we wish to give the so- 
called character ratings meaning we 
must first define what characteristics 
we wish to develop or change. If we 
are to judge the students on responsi- 
bility then we should consider all the 
ways in which they do or do not show 
evidence of a sense of responsibility. 
There are many ways in which a 
teacher should evaluate a pupil’s 
growth. All too often we think only 
of testing. The main purpose of test- 
ing should not be to grade or rank 
pupils but to assist classroom teachers 
in getting evidence of achievement or 
growth. Some feel that schools de- 
pend too much on standardized tests 
which, in their opinion, should occupy 
a small but not unimportant place in 
the total process of evaluation. In my 
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own school we still use the entire bat- 
tery of California Tests: (Personality, 
Mental Maturity, Language, Read- 
ing, Mathematics) for the junior 
class. Our objective is to use the re- 
sults of these tests, along with the in- 
formation gained from the Kuder Oc- 
cupational Interest Inventory to guide 
the juniors in selecting their final 
courses and to help them to see for 
themselves how far they have grown 
and developed in eleven years. We 
never use the test results to place them 
in certain sections or to rank them as 
seniors. If they know and understand 
their weak and strong points they are 
willing to accept counseling and to 
find out for themselves what is best 
for the future. 


If testing is only part of the evalu- 
ation picture, then what other phases 
are there? Evaluation is a continuous 
process, cumulative and cooperative. 
It is not a matter of passing or failing 
a pupil but of determining her readi- 
ness for the next step or her need for 
remedial work or her need for guid- 
ance in meeting frustrations and/or 
recognizing potentialities. Evaluation 
should be “a moving picture, not a 
snapshot.” 

A panorama—or perhaps cinerama, 
today—of maturation can be pro- 
vided through autobiographical 
themes required in scheduled classes 
throughout the child’s junior and 
senior high school experience. 
Through such a sampling a counselor 
can obtain a good picture of a girl’s 
growth and development in ideas, in 
needs and in ability to think through 
problems. I offer these as possible 
theme topics: 


Grade 7: Why I Like (Dislike) Junior 
High, 


8: What I’d Like To Be. 

9: Autobiography. 

10: My Ideal Person. 

11: My Choice of a Vocation. 
12: Autobiography—more detailed. 


Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 


Teachers can gain much information 
by observation, if they are guided in 
knowing what to look for and how to 
interpret what they see. It is impor- 
tant to know the test results, but it may 
be more important to know and under- 
stand the pupil’s reaction during the 
learning process and during play and 
study periods. Only keen observers 
can evaluate a pupil’s growth as a per- 
son. Every teacher, counselor, and ad- 
ministrator has an opportunity to 
judge a pupil for the purpose of help- 
ing her if that teacher will train him- 
self to be a good observer. 

These observations should be re- 
corded and filed in the student’s fold- 
er. The anecdotal record can be writ- 
ten by any member of a faculty who 
observes a good or poor reaction of a 
student in a specific situation. We are 
too likely to note the reaction in our 
minds but to fail to record it, and then 
when occasion demands, we cannot re- 
call the details. It has been hard for 
me to persuade teachers to turn in 
records of “good deeds.” “Bad” ones 
more often find their way to my files. 

In addition, then, to sending home 
academic grades via the report card, 
there is other information which 
should reach the attention of parents. 
Indeed, there are means other than re- 
port cards for reporting to the home. 
The conference between teacher and 
parent is a very direct method which 
offers much satisfaction to both sides 
of the conference table. Such confer- 
ences require a heavy investment of 
the teachers’ time, and it is often hard 
to induce parents to come to school. 
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Released time for conference is sched- 
uled by some schools but unless op- 
portunity for conferring with teach- 
ers is also available in the evening, the 
fathers seldom attend. 

Letters to parents carry the possi- 
bility of misinterpretation and are 
time consuming. This time is doubly 
regretted when there is a suspicion 
that the attention given to the writing 
will not be reciprocated in the read- 
ing. However, letters do have a touch 
of the very desirable personal ap- 
proach. 

Guide sheets and check lists require 
less time to prepare but they are not 
very informative. They smack a little 
of the IBM approach. 

Teachers with twenty-five or thirty 
letters or reports or checklists to write 
complain that such an assignment re- 
quires too much time. Some schools 
have tried having teachers send out 
reports each week to a few parents at 
a time in order to ease the otherwise 
intolerable burden on the teacher and 
at the same time to lessen the chances 
of comparison of reports among stu- 
dents and parents alike. 

In the academic area again, some 
teachers encourage student self-evalu- 
ation and reporting by asking students 
to state what grade they think they 
have earned, or by having the mem- 
bers of the class fill out a progress re- 
port. The “contract method” often 
used gives the student a chance to con- 
tract for a certain grade by complet- 
ing a certain amount of work and satis- 
factorily passing a test on it. A con- 
ference between teacher and student 
may be used to reach an agreement on 
a pupil’s progress in terms of a grade. 

As teachers we can usually interpret 
reports we receive from each other. 


The problem is in reporting to parents. 
All the above methods: conferences, 
letters, report cards, check lists are ac- 
ceptable if the parents have been edu- 
cated to their purpose and understand 
what the school is trying to tell them. 
The majority still use the report card 
because it requires less time and par- 
ents are familiar with it and under- 
stand it. Some record the grades in 
percentage but many use the five-let- 
ter system. Incidental checking of 
personality or character traits is often 
included. 

The ABC’s have been wonderful 
little gadgets used for all kinds of 
purposes. They serve an informative 
function in telling Mary and Mary’s 
mother and father how well she is 
getting along in school. To the ad- 
ministration they tell whether Mary 
has been promoted. As a guidance 
function they help the counselor con- 
sider which courses she should or 
should not take. They may serve to 
motivate Mary to study harder and 
behave better. But—they may cause 
her to cheat to get an “A” or to make 
the honor roll, or to avoid a difficult 
course. 

Nevertheless, some form of letter 
grading seems necessary in grades 
nine through twelve to satisfy college 
entrance requirements and requests 
by colleges for class rank of entering 
candidates. If the other methods of 
letters, conferences, report forms, and 
check lists, are used exclusively for 
home reporting, duplicate sets of let- 
ter or number grades have to be kept 
for purposes of college entrance re- 
quirements and high school gradua- 
tion credits. A point average is usual- 
ly available for each graduating senior, 
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and thus members of the National 
Honor Society can be selected from 
the top ranking twenty-five percent of 
the class. Most colleges will consider 
only students in the top quarter of the 
class. Who is in the top quarter if no 
letter or number grade is available? 

Whatever system we use in evaluat- 
ing a student’s progress, it must serve 


to inform the parent satisfactorily, it 
must indicate to the pupil his rate of 
progress and it must provide the 
school with a permanent record. 
Though we may be free to choose the 
methods we believe most valid, our 
responsibility is still to help the stu- 
dents help themselves to find what is 
best for them in this changing world. 





Secondary School Exchange 


JEAN E. FRANCIS 


The Dimensions of the Dean’s Job 


At one of the High School Section 
meetings during the annual conven- 
tion in Cincinnati last March, those in 
attendance were inspired and chal- 
lenged by a stimulating address given 
by Dr. Herman J. Peters, Associate 
Professor of Education at the Ohio 
State University. Since there is not 
adequate space allotted to give the 
complete speech, the highlights and 
significant points are presented here so 
that our readers may share in Dr. 
Peters’ ideas and suggestions. I am 
quoting directly from his paper in this 
column; all statements are his own 
words. 


The dimensions of a job provide guidelines 
for action. Some definition of boundaries is 
needed for efficiency in the dean’s work and 
for her effective participation in the total 
schoo] program. Too, dimensions give a sense 
of security to the dean who is in quest of that 
elusive satisfaction that comes from knowing 
‘I have done my job at its very best.’ It is 
only through a definition of the dimensions 
of the dean’s work that students will have 
some idea of the real reason for the dean’s 
position. The dimensions of a dean’s job serve 
as a screen against which the dean may project 
her purposes of work, direction, energies, and 
balance in meeting the heterogeneous demands 
upon her time. Without careful and timely 
consideration of the dimensions of one’s job, 
the dean is apt to concentrate too heavily upon 
one phase of the position at the expense of 
equally important other phases. 

As I see it, there are twelve dimensions to 
the dean’s position. Each dimension deserves 
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considerable thought and analysis. In this paper 
only a few highlights associated with each di- 
mension will be given. 

1. The dimension of student adjustment. 
The first dimenison is that involving the stu- 
dents in your school program. The nature of 
your deanship is decidedly affected by the kinds 
of students in your school. The dean needs to 
study the student population as a base for plan- 
ning a program consistent with the develop- 
mental patterns of the boys and girls. If I were 
a dean, in addition to knowing the community 
I would want to have many conferences with 
students and with parents to gain a perspective 
on their life space situation. What do you 
know about the deep-down concerns of your 
students? 

2. Dimensions of programming. The di- 
mension of school programming will involve 
the educational philosophy of the school ad- 
ministration and staff. Do you know the edu- 
cational objectives for your school? Are these 
clearly stated in written form? If the dean’s 
work is to reach maximum effectiveness then it 
becomes necessary to know how the deanship 
fits into the total educational program. What 
is the educational philosophy of your school? 

3. The dimension of leadership. One of 
the factors inherent in active leadership is a 
mutual respect for one’s co-workers. Attempt- 
ing to secure the active participation of all con- 
cerned in the personnel program is one way to 
insure the effectiveness of your leadership. 
Communication between the dean’s office, staff 
members and students must include all the 
relevant facts, A very important part of leader- 
ship is that you, as a dean, must at times take 
the initiative in making decisions. 

4. The dimension of co-ordination, This 
dimension requires that the dean look at her 
tole in relation to other school and relevant 
community services in an effort to maximize 
her effectiveness in her own program and also 
in a cooperative way to increase the effective- 
ness of other school services. Overlap and im- 
proper assignment of duties is too often caused 
because the personnel in one office are not aware 
of what the personnel in other offices are doing. 

5. The dimension of time. Within the 
framework of the reality of time limits we 
should take time to know what we are trying 


to accomplish. If one is to make the most of 
his time he must see his job in its multi-dimen- 
sionality. How do you really want to spend 
your working time? 

6. The dimension of facilities, space, and 
materials, The job of the dean might well be 
measured in terms of her office accessibiltiy, 
office attractiveness and attention to privacy 
which the office provides. 

7. The dimension of climate. Psychological 
climate impinges on both dean and student. 
What Gibran stated on teaching is applicable 
to the deanship. ‘The teacher who walks in 
the shadow of the temple, among his followers, 
gives not of his wisdom but rather of his faith, 
and his lovingness.’? Psychological climate pro- 
motes respect and cultivation of wholesome in- 
dividuality, 

8. The dimension of understanding by 
staff, by students, and by society. Understand- 
ing comes with knowledge. It should be re- 
membered that understanding of the dean’s 
position by the staff, student or parent is not 
a one time public relations announcement. 
Rather the dean must have a well planned pro- 
gram of public relations. 

9. The dimension of professionalization. 
Professional improvement is available through 
many avenues such as reading, advanced study, 
evaluation of one’s program, and active par- 
ticipation in your professional organization. 

10. The dimension of specifics. If two 
specifics in the dean’s day could be emphasized, 
perhaps counseling and planning social activ- 
ities would be the most important. 

11. The dimension of research. 'The re- 
search should carefully reflect the job as it is 
actually performed and the effectiveness of 
the performance in so far as it can be de- 
termined. Research is the gateway to a more 
effective deanship. 

12. The dimension of self. At the core of 
the dimensions of the dean’s job is the concept 
which you hold of your self. When did you 
last examine your action philosophy? Do you 
have confidence in your philosophy? Is it part 
of your working philosophy to believe in 
changeless values in a changing world? 

How actively are you pushing all dimen- 
sions, in proper proportion to new horizons? 
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University and College Exchange 


The personnel worker’s relation to 
the improvement in reading in college 
has been briefly described by several 
deans and advisers in different types 
of institutions of higher learning. 

Betty L. Lyster, now Assistant to 
the Dean of Student Personnel Serv- 
ices, Eastern Montana College of 
Education, described an attempt to 
help students with their reading prob- 
lems in another college in which she 
previously served as Assistant to the 
Dean of Women. 


“The program was initiated through the 
Office of the Dean of Women, when one of 
the dormitory head residents, who had former- 
ly been associated with reading and testing in 
the city schools, was no longer needed as a head 
resident because her dormitory had been torn 
down prior to the building of a new residence 
hall. She accepted this assignment temporarily, 
not as the initiation of a long-range effort to 
meet student needs for assistance with their 
reading problems. Fifteen students, who ranked 
low in reading skills and high enough in gen- 
eral intelligence and aptitude to insure im- 
provement of deficient skills, were admitted 
to the reading group. Unfortunately, no sig- 
nificant orientation was given to the residence 
hall staff members regarding the philosophy, 
the goals, the techniques employed, or the dif- 
ficulties and progress being made by individual 
students, Consequently, the other guidance 
workers in the situation were unable to co- 
operate with the reading program.” 

In her new position, Miss Lyster says that 
she will begin to relate to the reading program 
by gaining an understanding of the philosophy 
of the reading specialists, the preferred meth- 
ods of referral, and the practices of reporting 
the progress of a student to the Office of Stu- 
dent Personnel Services. Thus she will be 
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alert to student needs in this area of reading 
and will respond within the limitations of her 
designated responsibilities. 


Catherine Bates, Dean of Women 
in William Jewell College, a small 
co-educational liberal arts denomina- 
tional college, shares responsibility 
with the Dean of Students for the 
orientation of freshmen students. She 
describes her relation to the reading 
program as follows: 


“Our program for the improvement of read- 
ing is a function of the department of psychol- 
ogy. Students who need help in reading are 
referred immediately after the testing program 
during the orientation period. The reading 
work is offered, on a non-credit basis, as a 
service to any students who want to take ad- 
vantage of it. Classes, small groups, and indi- 
vidual help in improving speed and compre- 
hension are available. 

“Many times students who come to the Dean 
with problems involving reading and study 
habits are referred to the reading groups. The 
Big Sister Council, which is informed about 
the reading program and its benefits, also 
recommend it to students whom they think 
it will help. On a small campus like ours, we 
can easily work as a team in meeting individ- 
ual needs.” 


Armina Kalmer, Instructor of 
Home Economics and Director of 
Food Service of Manchester College, 
North Manchester, Indiana, wrote: 


“The philosophy in our college is that ‘every 
teacher is a teacher of reading.’ We believe 
that growth in reading is a continuous process 
and that the function of guidance in reading 
is to start with the student’s present ability. 
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We believe that guidance in reading should 
help a student to higher levels of competence. 

“One of our teachers is well-qualified for 
carrying on a reading program. She helps 
teachers to locate reading deficiencies and do 
something about them. She makes a study of 


students’ high school records, suggestions from 
principals and high school teachers, and scores 
on a reading test given during orientation 
week. Then she plans a developmental pro- 
gram for all students and specialized training 
for retarded and seriously disabled readers.” 








“The Acting-Out Boy,” an article written by Ruth G. Newman and published in the 
Journal of the International Council for Exceptional Children, Volume XXII, February, 
1956, is important for teachers and guidance workers who have to deal with youngsters who 
immediately act out their impulses or fantasies, whether or not it is an appropriate or realistic 
response. They are lacking in inner controls and are loosely described as “delinquents.” 

At a special school at the children’s research branch of the National Institute of Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Maryland, under the direction of Dr. Fritz Redl, methods of understand- 
ing and treatment of these boys are being developed. Understanding is gained through 
“dynamic diagnosis” which includes, “in addition to the usual battery of psychological, edu- 
cational, and physiological tests,” sample observations of the children in many situations by 
all persons who come in contact with them. 

It is necessary to understand how these children perceive school and teacher—usually it 
is “with anger, resentment, defeat, and refusal.” They have become convinced that they 
cannot be helped. Having failed so often, any failure may arouse intense anger, whereas 
success reassures them. In their own defense, they feel: “If I am unlovable, I will hate, and 
punish you; if you will not give me what I want and need, I will not” learn or become 
friends with you. 

The teacher must become “aware of his own motivations and expectations,” and he 
“needs a variety of approaches and techniques from which to draw.” He will have to set 
limits appropriate to the individuals. Doing this requires ability to distinguish “what be- 
havior is acceptable as an expression of present disorder, what must be tolerated as a necessary 
evil for the time being, and what must be stopped immediately.” Well-timed limits must be 
established even to the point of physically removing the child from the classroom. 

“The acting-out child” wants but at the same time fears a close relationship. To pro- 
vide a close, secure, unshared relationship, the teacher should provide periods of individual 
work with the child each week. The teacher’s goals in these individual sessions are “to give 
the child the individual attention he has been demanding; to indicate to him that adults are 
not necessarily enemies but may be the instruments by which he can feel and become more 
adequate; to give him, by materials and techniques, specific remedies for his particular educa- 
tional deficiencies and make it possible for him to learn according to his own perceptual pat- 
tern; to give him enough quick successes without the need to compare himself with others so 
that he will increase his toleration for frustration and build up sufficient controls in learning 
to be able to complete a task, lengthen his attention span, and broaden his motivating interest.” 

It was noted that in the special school these children seem to go through five stages: 
first, he behaves “‘in a rigidly controlled best-school manner.” Second, he is a bit dazed, lost, 
and restless, and somewhat frightened. Third, he loosens up and has “an increasing number 
of blow-ups and shows of violence.” In this period of disorganization he may fall below his 
initial level of achievement. During this period, he may engage in activities of preschool 
children and move up to first grade level. “A series of quick successes may help him to partially 
erase the failures of the past.” Fifth, with materials and instruction in line with his demands 
and needs, he begins to be able to function more comfortably for all concerned. 

This article, with its emphasis on the dynamics of behavior, would be helpful to any 
teacher or counselor. 
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Book Routes 


MERIBETH E. CAMERON 


American schools and colleges have an 
evident and vital share in developing inter- 
national understanding and influencing the 
character of American foreign policy. 
Howard Wilson has issued under the spon- 
sorship of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace a very readable and 
useful book on American College Life as 
Education in World Outlook’ which 
stresses not courses in international rela- 
tions but extracurricular, informal activ- 
ities such as special conferences on inter- 
national relations, the role of foreign stu- 
dents on the campus, language houses, and 
student travel. Here are ways in which 
every college can help all of its students, no 
matter what their major academic interest, 
to be more intelligent participants in inter- 
national relations. What role the citizens 
of our democracy have played and can 
play in our foreign policy is expounded by 
a very able historian, Dexter Perkins, in 
three lectures* given under the auspices of 
the Fund for Adult Education in the fall 
of 1955. He discusses the first world war, 
the period of the totalitarian challenge and 
the present state of things, and comes to 
the encouraging conclusion that Americans 
have learned a good deal about foreign 
affairs since the beginning of the twentieth 
century and are in a better position now to 
conduct an intelligent foreign policy than 
ever before. The significance of interna- 
tional educational exchange was surveyed 
at a conference sponsored by the National 
Research Council in December, 1954. The 
report of this conference® contains con- 
sidered comments on the achievements, 
problems and future prospects of such pro- 
grams as those under the Fulbright and 
Smith-Mundt Acts. The American Coun- 
cil on Education has joined its voice, too, 
to the discussion of this topic, with a 
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straight-forward brief presentation of The 
Responsibility of Higher Education for 
Helping to Develop International Under- 
standing.* 

Another theme which appears in recent 
publications is freedom to teach and to 
learn. Each year the Social Science Re- 
search Center of the Graduate School of 
the University of Minnesota arranges for a 
series of lectures on problems of current 
interest in the social sciences and of par- 
ticular interest to the citizens of Minnesota. 
It has performed a valuable public service 
by taking as its subject for 1955 Social 
Science and Freedom, to point up “the 
importance of freedom in social science re- 
search so that Minnesota citizens may ap- 
preciate its significance as they face the 
problem created by the vociferous few who 
would restrict that freedom.” In this con- 
nection, teachers and counselors will. also 
be interested to look through the annual 
report of the American Civil Liberties 
Union® which has concerned itself with such 
issues as freedom of speech and meeting, 
academic freedom, and racial discrimina- 
tion. Our educational institutions cannot 
serve our society well unless they enjoy 
and use intellectual freedom, neither can 
they serve it well unless they maintain a 
soundly democratic social atmosphere on 
their campuses. The nature of this prob- 
lem and: suggestions as to how students can 
cope with it are presented in a pamphlet 
published by the National Student Associa- 
tion, entitled Toward a Democratic Cam- 
pus. A Student’s Manual for Better Hu- 
man Relations." Other recent publications 
deal with assorted college problems. 

The report of the Carnegie Corporation® 
shows what one of the great foundations 
is doing to vitalize teaching in colleges and 
universities in this country and also in the 
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British colonies. The Problems of College 
Administration® contains the proceedings of 
a workshop held at the Catholic University 
of America in June 1955. For ten years, 
Syracuse University has been experimenting 
with an interdepartmental program leading 
to the degree of Doctor of Social Science: 
it has now issued a report of progress’® de- 
scribing this program which stresses prep- 
aration for college teaching rather than re- 
search, and giving the placement record for 
the holders of the degree. The achieve- 
ments and functions of the junior college 
are surveyed in the fifty-fifth yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation,’ which is eminently worth read- 
ing with the great future increase in our 
college-going population in mind. For 
statistics on the present state of college en- 
rollments see two recent publications of the 
Office of Education, Opening (Fall) En- 
rollment in Higher Educational Institu- 
tions, 1955'%* and Engineering Enroll- 
ments and Degrees, 1955.% 

The Committee for the White House 
Conference on Education has now ren- 
dered its report to the President,“* which 
needs no comment here beyond pointing 
out that this publication contains the essence 
of the conference in compact form. The 
Commission on Educational Policy, of the 
California Teachers Association has issued 
a statement of the purposes, duties and 
values of the public schools, under the title 
“We Hold These Truths ...”** The Bul- 
letin of the National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals for February 19567® 
is devoted for the most part to “What 
Should we Expect of Education?” by Ho- 
mer Topi Rosenberger plus a short article 
by Galen Jones and Baldwin Lee on “Re- 
quisites for Economic Literacy.” Sailing 
into Reading, How Your Child Learns to 
Read in the Elementary School" is obvious- 
ly meant for parents: it determinedly main- 
tains its somewhat forced nautical meta- 
phor throughout, with such topic headings 
as “All at Sea?” and “Avoiding Ship- 
wreck,” but essentially is not unhelpful. 


A test case of the relationships between a 
Board of Education and its administrative 
staff is analyzed in Report of an Investiga- 
tion, Kansas City, Missouri,'® one of the 
very valuable reports of the National Com- 
mission for the Defense of Democracy 
through Education. The importance to 
our democracy of the full development of 
the abilities of those with special talents, not 
only to increase technical skills but also to 
develop greater creativity and wiser social 
leadership is explored in Selection and 
Guidance of Gifted Students for National 
Survival’® edited by Arthur E. Traxler. 
Closely related to this is the carefully done 
and stimulating study of Background for oa 
National Scholarship Policy” prepared un- 
der the auspices of the American Council 
on Education; it amounts to a picture, on 
a national-scale, of the scholarship aid now 
available to help able but needy young peo- 
ple to develop their abilities in college. A 
very different though not necessarily un- 
related educational problem is examined in 
Combating the Dropout Problem,” by 
Charles M. Allen, one of the Practical 
Ideas in Education booklets which Science 
Research Associates, Inc., has launched. 

The question of recruiting teachers is 
of course still with us. Invitation to Teach- 
ing... If You Have What It Takes!* 
is a booklet from the National Association 
of Future Teachers of America which puts 
in question-and-answer form many of the 
chief considerations which young people 
should have in mind in deciding whether 
they should enter the teaching profession. 
What may happen to those who do try 
teaching can be learned from First-Year 
Teachers in 1954-55," an NEA Research 
Bulletin, which reports on the basis of a 
stratified random sampling of 5000. It is 
encouraging to learn that the majority of 
these neophytes were not disappointed in 
teaching and were willing to teach again 
the following year. 

There are many other recent publications 
useful to vocational counselors. The report 
of a joint study carried out by the Detroit 
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Chamber of Commerce and Wayne Uni- 
versity undertakes to answer the perennial 
question, What Are Business and Industry 
Looking for in College Graduates?** The 
Department of Defense’s bulletin on 
Careers for Women in the Armed Forces™ 
is directly put and gives helpful detail. The 
Veteran’s Administration has issued a set 
of nine VA Pamphlets* each presenting 
the educational requirements for employ- 
ment in a particular professional field. The 
second, completely revised edition of Rob- 
ert Shortek’s What to Read Guide*™ con- 
tains 352 reading lists giving titles pub- 
lished between 1950 and 1955 relating to 
about 400 occupations. Two recent gov- 
ernment bulletins, Work-Experience Labo- 
ratories® and Public Vocational Educa- 
tional Programs™® should be noted. The 
Skilled Work Force of the United States*® 
contains the charts and other data which 
were the basis of a report to the President 
and Cabinet in the spring of 1955. Careers 
for Graduates, A Handbook of Informa- 
tion Edited for the University of London 
Appointments Board*' gives an interesting 
opportunity to discover how vocational 
guidance sounds translated from American 
to English. 

There are a number of new booklets 
in what one can well call the “How To” 
category. This is the Way to Study*® by 
Howard E. Brown is a portion of the au- 
thor’s textbook, Getting Adjusted to Life, 
which was issued in 1955. On much the 
same theme is Make Your Study Hours 
Count, by C. d’A. Gerken and Alice 
Kemp. Guide to Good Leadership** by 
Kenneth A. Wells is directed to the teen- 
age group. So is Understanding the Other 
Sex® which is based on statements by 3000 
teen-agers on “What I Can’t Understand 
About the Other Sex.” How to Work with 
Parents*® by Maria Piers, is a well-present- 
ed pamphlet which makes good use of re- 
ports of conferences between teachers and 
parents. Helping Children Discover Books** 
by Doris Gates is a very effective presenta- 
tion by a children’s librarian of different 


types of children’s books and the proce- 
dures which parents can use in interesting 
their children in them. Science Research 
Associates is now issuing a series of Mod- 
ern World of Science booklets, in one of 
which a well-known anthropologist, Ashley 
Montagu, gives a brief and attractively-put 
account of Modern Man.** Somewhat dif- 
ferent and potentially of great usefulness is 
As You See It® in which Catherine E. 
Steltz has brought together large photo- 
graphs which may be used as the basis for 
discussion of such social problems as drug 
addiction, alcoholism, infidelity and racial 
discrimination. 

Several new works are meant especially 
for college counselors, both practicing and 
prospective. Robert Mathewson’s Guid- 
ance Policy and Practice*® gives a valuable 
all-over consideration of the field. Richard 
Wallen’s Clinical Psychology, The Study 
of Persons*' uses case histories to help pre- 
pare its readers for the actual practice of 
clinical psychology. Eugenie A. Leonard 
in her Origins of Personnel Services in 
American Higher Education* has produced 
a very interesting historical account of cer- 
tain aspects of American colleges from the 
early seventeenth to the mid-nineteenth 
century. All those who must work with 
educational statistics but are not mathe- 
matically inclined will find great aid and 
comfort in Francis G. Cornell’s The Essen- 
tials of Educational Statistics. And it is 
always in order to welcome the annual ver- 
sion of The Guide to Guidance“ edited 
by M. Eunice Hilton. 


1Wilson,- Howard E., American College Life 
as Education in World Outlook. Washington, 
D. C€. , American Council on Education, 
1956. ?The Perkins Lectures. Pasa- 
dena, Cal.; The Fund for Adult Education, 
April, 1956, viii, 65 pp. %E£ducational Ex- 
changes. Aspects of the American Experience. 
Report of a Conference Sponsored by the Com- 
mittee on International Exchange of Persons 
of the Conference Board of Associated Re- 
search Councils, Princeton, N.J., December 
2-4, 1954. Washington, D. C.: National 
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Academy of Sciences, National Research Coun- 
cil, 1956. v 1-74 pp. *T'he Responsibility of 
Higher Education for Helping to Develop In- 
ternational Understanding. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1956. (Re- 
printed from The Educational Record for 
April 1956). 22 pp. 25¢. "Social Science and 
Freedom, A Report to the People. New York: 
The Fund for the Republic, Inc., 1956. ix, 
59 pp. °Clearing the Main Channels, 35th 
Annual Report of the American Civil Liberties 
Union, July 1, 1954 to June 30, 1955. New 
York: American Civil Liberties Union, 1955. 
144 pp. 50¢. “Longshore, K. Wallace and 
Yudowitz, Bernard S., Towards a Democratic 
Campus. A Students Manual for Better Hu- 
man Relations. Philadelphia, Pa., United 
States National Student Association, 1955. 32 
pp. *Carnegie Corporation of New York, An- 
nual Report for the Fiscal Year Ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1955. New York: Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York, 1956. 92 pp. ®Deferrari, 
Roy J. (editor) The Problem of Administra- 
tion in the American College. Washington, 
D.C.: The Catholic University of America 
Press, 1956. vii, 191 pp. ?°7'he Doctor of So- 
cial Science Program at Syracuse University. 
Syracuse, N.Y. Maxwell School, Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 1Henry, Nelson B. (editor), The 
Public Junior College. The Fifty-fifth Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, Part I, Chicago, Ill.: University of 
Chicago Press, 1956. xi, 347, vi pp., cloth 
$4.00, paper $3.75. 1*Jaracz, William A., 
Opening (Fall) Enrollment in Higher Educa- 
tional Institutions, 1955. Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Department of Helath, Education and 
Welfare, Office of Education, 1956. v, 46 pp. 
35¢. ®1Jaracz, William A. and Armsby, Henry 
H., Engineering Enrollments and Degrees, 
1955. Washington, D. C.: U.S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of 
Education, 1956. Circular No. 468, iv, 35 
pp. 30¢. 1#The Committee for The White 
House Conference on Education, A Report to 
the President, Washington, D. C.; U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, April 1956. vii, 126 
pp. 15“We Hold These Truths...” A State- 
ment by the Commission on Educational Policy 
of the California Teachers Association. San 
Francisco, Cal.: California Teachers Associa- 
tion, 1956. Bulletin No. 115 pp. 2°The Bul- 
letin of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, February, 1956. Vol. 40, 


Number 217. Washington, D. C.: National 
Association of Secondary School Principals of 
the National Education Association, 1956. 
Sailing into Reading. How Your Child 
Learns to Read im the Elementary School, 
Washington, D.C.: Department of Elementary 
School Principals and National School Public 
Relations Association, Departments of the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1956, 40 pp. 50¢. 
18Report of an Investigation, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. A Study of Some Problems Arising Out 
of the Failure to Clarify the Respective Re- 
sponsibilities of a Board of Education and Its 
Administrative Staff. Washington, D.C.: Na- 
tional Commission for the Defense of Democ- 
racy Through Education of the National Edu- 
cation Association, October 1955. 23 pp. 
19Traxler, Arthur E. (editor) Selection and 
Guidance of Gifted Students for National 
Survival. A Report of the Twentieth Educa- 
tional Conference, New York City, October 
27-28, 1955, Held Under the Auspices of the 
Educational Records Bureau and the American 
Council om Education, Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Education, 1956. ?°West, 
Elmer D. (compiler and editor), Background 
for a National Scholarship Policy, Washing- 
ton, D. C., American Council on Education, 
1956. ix, 160 pp. $1.50. 74Allen, Charles M., 
Combating the Dropout Problem. Chicago, 
Ill.: Science Research Associates, Inc., 1956. 
46 pp. "Invitation to Teaching....If You 
Have What It Takes! Washington, D.C.: Na- 
tional Association, Future Teachers of Amer- 
ica, 1956. 17 pp. ?8First-Year Teachers in 
1954-1955. Washington, D.C., National Edu- 
cation Association Research Bulletin, Vol. 
xxxiv, No. 1, February 1956. 47 pp. 50¢. 
24Basilius, Harold A., What Are Business and 
Industry Looking for in College Graduates? A 
Report of The Detroit Employer Opinion 
Survey. Detroit, Mich.: Wayne University, 
March, 1956. ii, 51 pp. *5Careers for Women 
in the Armed Forces. Washington, D. C.: De- 
partment of Defense in Cooperation with the 
Department of Labor. 44 pp. ?®Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, United States Department of 
Labor, VA Pamphlets, Washington, D.C., Vet- 
eran’s Administration, December 1955. 15¢ 
each. ?7Shosteck, Robert, What to Read Guide. 
A Bibliography of Current Literature on 400 
Occupations and Industries, Washington, D.C.: 
B’nai B’rith Vocational Service Bureau, 1956. 
2nd edition, completely revised. 180 pp. 
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°8Work-Experience Laboratories. Washington, 
D. C., U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, 1956. Vocational Division 
Bulletin No. 260. Distributive Education 
Series No. 22, iv, 19 pp. 15¢. ?®Pudblic Vo- 
cational Education Programs. Characteristics 
of Programs under Provisions of the Fed- 
eral Vocational Education Acts. Washing- 
ton, D. C. U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 1956. Pamphlet No. 
117. iii, 16 pp. 15¢. ®°The Skilled Work 
Force of the United States. Washington, D.C.: 
U. S. Department of Labor, 1955. 20¢. 
81Careers for Graduates. A Handbook of In- 
formation Edited for the University of London 
Appoimtments Board, London, U.K.: Uni- 
versity of London, The Athlone Press, 1955. 
82Brown, Howard E. This és the Way to 
Study. Chicago, Philadelphia, New York: 
J.P. Lippincott Company, 1955. vii, 109 pp. 
33Gerkin, C. d’A and Kemp, Alice, Make Your 
Study Hours Count. Chicago, Ill.: Science Re- 
search Associates, Inc., 1956. 40 pp. 50¢. 
84Wells, Kenneth A., Guide to Good Leader- 
ship, Chicago, Ill.: Science Research Asso- 
ciates, Inc., 1956. 48 pp. 50¢. ®5Kirkendall, 
Lester A. and Osborne, Ruth Farnham, Under- 
standing the Other Sex. Chicago, Ill.: Science 
Research Associates, Inc., 48 pp. 50¢. ®®Piers, 


Maria, How to Work with Parents. Chicago, 
Ill.: Science Research Associates, Inc., 1955. 
42 pp. 50¢. ®"Gates, Doris, Helping Chil- 
dren Discover Books, Chicago, Ill.: Science 
Research Associates, Inc., 1956. 48 pp. 50¢. 
38Montagu, Ashley, Modern Man. Chicago, 
Ill.: Science Research Associates, Inc., 1956. 
48 pp. *Steltz, Catherine E., As You See It. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1956. v, 25 pp., 
24 photographs. $2.95. *°Mathewson, Robert 
Hendry. Guidance Policy and Practice, New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1955. Revised edi- 
tion. xii, 424 pp., $4.50. 4!Wallen, Richard 
W., Clinical Psychology. The Study of Per- 
sons, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1956. xiii, 388 pp. $4.75. 
42. eonard, Eugenie A., Origins of Personnel 
Services in American Higher Education, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.: University of Minnesota Press, 
1956. 146 pp. $3.00. **Cornell, Francis G., 
The Essentials of Educational Statistics. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1956. xii, 375 
pp. $5.75. **Hilton, M. Eunice (editor), 
Guide to Guidance. Vol. xviii, A Selected 
Bibliography of 1955 Publications of Interest 
to Deans, Counselors, Advisers, Teachers, Ad- 
ministrators. Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. iv, 56 pp. $1.00. 
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Freeda O. Hartzfeld, Dean of Women at 
Lewis and Clark College, was co-chairman of 
the joint breakfast meeting of NAWDC and 
the National Council of Administrative Wom- 
en in Education, held on July 2 at the Kamm 
House in Portland, Oregon. The meeting was 
a part of the program of the annual convention 
of the National Education Association. Gerald 
Wallace, Superintendent of Schools, Pocatello, 
Idaho, was the speaker at the breakfast meet- 
ing, which was attended by nearly 100 per- 
sons. 

Two workshops sponsored by NAWDC were 
held in the summer of 1956, one at San Fran- 
cisco State College, June 18-22, and one at 


Indiana University, July 7-14. Reports of the 
conference proceedings will be printed in the 
next issue of the JournaL. Enthusiastic praise 
of both workshops came from the participants, 
with the strongly expressed desire that this 
part of the Association’s program of service be 
continued in future years. 

Kate Hevner Mueller, Professor of Educa- 
tion at Indiana University, has received the 
Educator’s Award from the Delta Kappa Gam- 
ma Society for her book, Educating Women 
for a Changing World. The award is offered 
every two years for the most distinguished 
piece of educational writing done by a woman 
in the preceding biennium. 
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Another award has come to a member of 
NAWDC, this one from Pi Lambda Theta to 
Jeanne Noble, Assistant Dean of Students at 
the City College of New York, for her book 
The Negro Woman’s College Education, 'The 
award is one of 25 granted by Pi Lambda 
Theta since 1935 for research studies in the 
area of women’s professional problems. 

Voigt Hall, a new dormitory at Ohio Uni- 
versity, was dedicated on April 9, 1956 at cere- 
monies honoring the late Dean Irma E. Voigt, 
for whom the hall is named. Miss Voigt, who 
served as Dean of Women at Ohio University 
for 30 years, was president of the National 
Association of Deans of Women from 1935 to 
1937. 

Margaret Habein, Dean of Instruction and 
Student Services at the University of Roches- 
ter, spent the summer of 1956 in Australia, 
serving as consultant to the University of Mel- 
bourne and other universities on problems in 
women’s education, and lecturing to women’s 
groups throughout the country on American 
education and American women. 

To celebrate the 25th anniversary of the 
Student Dean Program, Syracuse University 
held a two-week workshop in student person- 
nel work June 18-25, 1956, preceded by a 
two-day Student Dean Reunion which was at- 
tended by a large proportion of the former 
members of the Student Dean Course. 

Several hundred students, faculty members, 
graduates, and friends of the University of 
Maryland attended a dinner at the University 
on May 8, 1956 held in honor of Dean Adele 
H. Stamp, in tribute to her loyal service to the 
University and to the state of Maryland. A 
portrait of Dean Stamp, made possible by a 
group of alumnae, was presented to the Uni- 
versity at that time. Dean Helen B. Schleman 
of Purdue University, Vice-President of 
NAWDC, represented the Association on this 
occasion. The President of the Regional Asso- 
ciation, Dean Amanda Bradley of Washington 
College, Chestertown, Md., appeared on the 
program to speak in tribute to Dean Stamp’s 
professional activities. 

Bessie B. Collins, Dean of Women at the 
University of Delaware, is a member of the 
American Council on Education’s Committee 
on Measurement and Evaluation. Dean Martha 
Peterson of the University of Wisconsin has 
been appointed to the Council’s Commission 
on Student Personnel. 








Two members of NAWDC are members of 
the Board of Directors of the National Educa- 
tion Association: Lena Grinley, Dean of Girls 
at the Austin (Minn.) High School, and 
Lillian A. Comar, Dean of Women at Hills- 
dale College. 

Audrey M. Parker, Dean of Women at 
Ohio Wesleyan University, has been granted 
a year’s leave of absence to be a member of 
the Scandinavian Seminar for Cultural Studies, 

Miriam Selah retired from her position as 
assistant principal at McKinley High School, 
Washington, D. C. on August 31, 1956. Miss 
Selah has been on the faculty at McKinley 
since 1923, serving as assistant principal since 
1944, 

Helen E. Reeve, Dean of Women at Indi- 
ana State Teachers College for the past 10 
years, retired from her position in July, 1956. 
Prior to her appointment as Dean Miss Reeve 
had served as Director of Women’s Residence 
Halls for 20 years. 

E. Olive Davis, Dean of Women at Prin- 
cipia College, Elsah, Ill., retired in June, 
1956. Miss Davis is now living in Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Louise Troxell, who retired in June, 1956 
from her position as Dean of Women at the 
University of Wisconsin, now lives in Palo 
Alto, Calif. 

Members appointed by the President to 
represent NAWDC at educational events in 
the past few months are listed below: 

Miriam A. Shelden, Dean of Women at the 
University of Illinois, Urbana, and Ann Brom- 
ley, Dean of Women at the University of 
Illinois, Navy Pier, Chicago, to the National 
Conference on Higher Education (NEA), 
March 5-7, 1956. 

Ina A. Bolton, Dean of Students, Texas 
Southern University, to the Inauguration of 
President Samuel M. Nabrit of Texas South- 
ern University, March 18, 1956. 

Elizabeth S. Sargent, Dean of Women, Mis- 
souri Valley College, to the Inauguration of 
President Long of Park College, April 11, 
1956. 

Katherine Bronson, Assistant Principal, 
Gamaliel Bradford High School, Wellesley, 
Mass., to the Fourth Regional Conference on 
Instruction (NEA), Boston, April 18-21, 
1956. 

Cecelia Zissis, formerly Assistant Dean of 
Women, Purdue University, to the annual 
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meeting of the Association of College Unions, 
April 8-11, 1956. 

Lillian G. Burns, Assistant to the Business 
Manager, University of Pennsylvania, and 
Jean S. Straub, Personnel Officer, School of 
Education, University of Pennsylvania, to the 
annual meeting of the American Academy of 
Political Science, Philadelphia, April 20-21, 
1956. 

Mayme Jacobs, Dean of Women, Spelman 
College, to the Spelman College Founders Day 
Exercises, April 15, 1956. 

Carrie L. Harrison, Dean of Women, Shaw 
University, to the Inauguration of President 
James A. Boyer of St. Augustine’s College, 
Raleigh, N. C., May 21, 1956. 

Olive Yoder Lewis, Counselor, Franklin 
Junior High School, Vallejo, Calif., to the 
annual meeting of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, San Francisco, May 
20-23. 

Mabel Winston, Dean of Women and Reg- 
istrar, Southern Oregon College of Education, 
to the Eleventh National Conference on 
Teacher Education (NEA), Parkland, Wash., 
June 26-30, 1956. 

Marian Johnson, Assistant Dean of Women, 
University of Maryland, to the National Con- 
ference on Citizenship, Washington, D. C., 
September 17-19, 1956. 


NEWS OF STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


The Colorado Association of Deans, meet- 
ing in Colorado Springs April 26-28, 1956, 
heard President Louis T. Benezet of Colorado 
College speak on “The New Lysistrata”—a 
plea, as he put it, “for working toward greater 
self-discovery among women students in order 
to promote among them the intellectual leader- 
ship on a coeducational campus we need and 
are not getting.” Space does not permit print- 
ing this provocative address in its entirety, 
but a few excerpts will show why the Colorado 
Deans were so enthusiastic in their reception 
of it. 

“A girl’s education should aim at helping 
her discover herself, her world, and her pur- 
pose. So should a boy’s. This is the only way 
education can become more than temporary 
fact-stacking and exam-passing. 

“The discovery of self and purpose is neces- 
sary in college because it is the only way to 


grow up intellectually. It is the point where 
the student for the first time finds herself say- 
ing, ‘This stuff has something for me!’ or, ‘I 
see this differently from you, because—’; or, 
‘That leads me to a brand-new idea.’ Golden 
phrases—how often have we heard them? 
How many respectable B-plus students have 
we graduated who never once said them? 


“If college is for the business of finding 
meaning and purpose; and if women students 
are to be more greatly helped to find these 
things; and if women and men students are 
moving into ever-closer companionship; then 
perhaps we have a bridge we can use. 

“One way to approach it may be to persuade 
the entering freshman that whether she aver- 
ages three dates per week, or one, or none, 
will not be the criterion of her success. We 
shall have to tell her that all odds favor that 
little she can do will prevent her in due 
course from marrying happily and having a 
family, and that this problem does not need to 
be solved in the first year of college at age 
seventeen. If we can win that battle, then the 
following by-products are among those possi- 
ble: 

“1, Girls may use the natural advantage 
at their age to lead in classroom performance, 
instead of heeding upperclasswomen’s advice 
to play it dumb in class if they want to be 
asked out next Saturday night. 

“2. If men’s parties fall into dull and un- 
imaginative patterns, or become too dependent 
upon the primitive social medium of the beer 
can, the girls may muster their courage to say 
so and stimulate something better. The same 
good-humored pressure may be applied to 
standards of dress and speech. 

“3, If girls by merit win leadership in 
intellectual activities on campus such as college 
journalism, intercollegiate conferences, debate, 
etc., the male ego sooner or later will be chal- 
lenged to increase its own output in these 
channels. 

“The dean of women will have to approach 
the problem as an intelligent, mature woman 
with common sense—something in which most 
deans of women by necessity specialize. What 
we are out to achieve here is not in any literal 
sense a ‘single standard’ but to give intellec- 
tual growth in college the place it deserves. 
It may or may not turn out that women if 
their abilities are more fully released will take 
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the lead. My guess is that any mass tendencies 
will be temporary, and that the net effect will 
be leadership to either him or her who is capa- 
ble of leading. I don’t think we ought to care 
which. But as to the better establishment of 
general intellectual growth, self-discovery, and 
purpose in the American college, I propose we 
care a lot.” 


The Connecticut Deans literally took to the 
air at their meeting on April 7, 1956, at 
Bradley Field. With the program theme, 
“The Air Age Here and Now,” the members 
watched a helicopter demonstration, made a 
tour of Bradley Field to learn about tickets 
and reservations, airmail and cargo, traffic and 
communications, and operations of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau, and to watch a jet demon- 
stration, Talks were given on opportunities 
for the employment of women in the produc- 
tion of aircraft, with the airlines, and in the 
W. A. F. A flight over Greater Hartford cli- 
maxed the day’s program. 

The main address was given by John G. 
Lee, Director of Research, United Aircraft 
Corporation. Speaking on the topic, “The Ef- 
fect of the Airplane on Modern Living,” Mr. 
Lee traced the influence of the development of 
the airplane on military affairs, foreign affairs, 
economics, and education. He said that avia- 
tion, as one of the most advanced professions 
from a technical viewpoint, has brought along 
with it several new fields of activity and 
greatly accelerated others, such as electronics 
and machine computation. Referring to com- 
puting machines as “the mathematician’s lab- 
oratory,” he said that the probable pattern for 
all automatic operations was that the same 
people produce more, not fewer people the 
same amount. Significant, he said, is the fact 
that women are especially good at this kind 
of work—“not just the routine typing of 
punch cards, but the real mathematical direc- 
tion at the professional level. One third of our 
employees in the United Aircraft Corporation 
Research Department are women.” 

Mr. Lee closed his address by stating that 
when we think of education for the air age, 
we must consider all the other fields, scientific 
and social, which are affected. “I am more 
concerned with education for the gifted than 


for the average. Ultimately we all benefit 
from his gifts. The nation may depend upon 
them. We need to provide, somehow, for the 
able student a faster way to progress, for he 
has much farther to go, and we want to have 
him educated and actively contributing to so- 
ciety before he acquires the conservatism of 
middle age. 

“We need to improve our motivation, so 
that students will learn because they want to 
know. We need to improve our guidance, to 
develop the talents of young people and get 
them started in directions their talents suggest. 


“But perhaps the greatest need of all in 
this age is to develop the open mind—the 
inquisitive, original, kindly, skeptic, under- 
standing open mind, That, and courage, will 
carry us where we need to go.” 


The Indiana Association of Deans and Ad- 
visers of Women and Girls met at Manchester 
College on May 12, 1956. The main address 
was given by Dean Ruth O. McCarn of the 
University of Chicago, a former president of 
the NAWDC, who spoke on “Character Edu- 
cation.” A session giving a review of the pro- 
gram of the national meeting in Cincinnati 
was in the competent hands of Doris Seward 
of Purdue University, Program Chairman of 
the 1956 national convention. Section meet- 
ings for high school and college members were 
held in the afternoon, followed by a summary 
given by Mrs. McCarn. The Association was 
entertained at tea at the home of President 
Schwalm of Manchester College. 

A special feature of the Indiana meeting was 
a pre-conference “Pow Wow” with those in- 
terested in Residence Halls held the evening 
before the meeting. Informal discussion was 
the order of the evening, and members com- 
pared notes on ways of evaluating residence 
hall programs. 

“Guidance Guides” is the name of the new- 
ly expanded newsletter of the Indiana Associa- 
tion. Providing a useful medium for the ex- 
change of helpful ideas, the bulletin invites 
members to submit professional problems for 
which they need help and to report solutions 
to certain knotty problems in an attempt to 
help others. It also lists personal news items, 
announcements of workshops and meetings, 
and reports of research and publications. 
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Southwest Central—Chalcea White, Dean of Women, Park College, Parkville, Mo. 
Annabel Pringle, Dean of Girls, Topeka High School, Topeka, Kans. 
Rocky Mountain—Beatrice Carroll (Mrs.), Dean of Girls, Davis High School, Kaysville, Utah 
Mae Welling, Dean of Women and Assistant Dean of Students, Utah State 
Agricultural College, Logan, Utah 
South Pacific—Marie T. Mills (Mrs.), Dean of Women, Mt. San Antonio College, Pomona, Calif. 
Frances A. Milnes, Vice-Principal, C. K. McClatchy Senior High School, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 
North Pacific—Faye L. Norris, Girls Counselor, Senior High School, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
Esther Brown, Dean of Women, Montana State College, Bozeman, Mont. 


At Large—V. Terry Moore (Mrs.), Dean of Girls, Crispus Attucks High School, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
Louise Latham, Dean of Women, North Carolina College at Durham, Durham, N. C. 


Membership 
Chairman—Ruth R. Beck, Counselor, Proviso Township High School, Maywood, III. 
Anna Rankin Harris, Dean of Women, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 
Retha Wave Hulet, Counselor for Girls, Classen Senior High School, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Barbara Mertz, Dean of Women and Associate Dean of Students, Hamline University, St. Paul, 
Minn. 
Mabel McElligott (Mrs.), Dean of Women, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Revision of the By-Laws 
Chairman—Mary Jane Stevenson, Dean of Women, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 
Elizabeth Benson, Dean of Women, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
Mildred G. Fox, College Consultant, Evanston Township High School, Evanston, III, 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


Status of Professional Women in Education 
Chairman—Margaret Habein, Dean of Instruction and Student Services, University of Rochester, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Eunice C. Roberts (Mrs.), Assistant Dean of the Faculties and Director of the Women’s Educa- 
tional Programs, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 
Ferne Horne (Mrs.), Guidance C lor, Mt. Leb High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ora Mary Theobald, Counselor, Bloom Township High School, Chicago Heights, III. 
Martha Biehle, Dean of Students, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 
Virginia S. Nyabongo (Mrs.), Director of Student Personnel, Tennessee Agricultural and Indus- 
trial State University, Nashville, Tenn. 
Joint Committee with National Panhellenic Conference 
Chairman—Emily Taylor, Dean of Women, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 
Helen A. Snyder, Assistant Dean of Student Affairs, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 
Lena C. Clauve, Dean of Women, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Financial Advisory 
Chairman—Thelma Mills, Executive Director, New York City YWCA, New York, N. Y. 
Kathryn L. Hopwood, Dean of Students, Hunter College, New York, N. Y. 
Virginia R. Kirkbride, Director of Activities for Women, The George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C. 
Katherine G. Blyley, President, Keuka College, Keuka Park, N. Y. 
Meribeth Cameron, Academic Dean, Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 
Publications Advisory 
Chairman—Kate Hevner Mueller (Mrs.), Professor of Education, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. 
Ruth Strang, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Frances M. Wilson, Director of Guidance, Board of Education of the City of New York, 110 
Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Committee on Research : 
Chairman—Jeanne L. Noble, Assistant Dean of Students, City College of New York, New York, 
N. Y. 
Elizabeth Hartshorn, Associate Dean of Students, State Téachérs College, Néw Haven, Conn. 
Margaret B. Fisher, Dean of Students, Mills College, Oakland, Calif. 
Committee on Affiliation 
Chairman—Virginia R. Kirkbride, Director of Activities for Women, The George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C. 
Margaret C. Disert, Dean, Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 
M. Margaret Jameson, Associate Dean of Women, University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 
Katherine Sherrill, Dean, Hood College, Frederick, Md. 
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